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ing candidates for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination. A hush has come over the 
field, and only the raucous song of the insurgents, ac- 
companied by the staccato notes of Senator Borah, 
suggests that there is one as- 
pirant left alive. It is the pause 
before the storm. 
Out at Sinsippi Farm Mr. 
Lowden welcomes one thousand 
backers with his old saw, “No 
man in all our history has run 


\ DEATHLY silence has fallen upon the lead- 


away from the Presidency.” 


But he was considerably “op- 

pressed,” he confesses, when it 

seemed likely he would gain 
the nomination at Chicago in 1920. He felt the 
weight of responsibility already settling upon him, 
and was relieved, in a way, when the convention 
‘swung to Harding. One is given the impression that 
Mr. Lowden does not wish to be dragged into the 
open quite yet, and is endeavoring to “lie low.” 
‘Over in Evanston Mr. Dawes is presumably en- 


Joying his cesspool pipe and biding his time. There 


is nothing to be gained by announcing his candidacy 
at this early day, as the general so well knows. 

In New York City Mr. Hughes goes about his law 
practice, regarding with evident reluctance all 
efforts to push him back into politics. He manifests 
no concern when there is talk of raising his name 
at the Republican State Convention, or when the 
talk subsides and the Convention indorses no one. 
Down in Washington Mr. Hoover ponders over 
problems of commerce and directs the activities of 
the Radio Conference, far too absorbed to talk 
about candidacies. All is quiet along the Potomac. 

With December, and the meeting of the Republi- 
can National Committee to choose a convention city, 
we expect to see a stir. There will be some intimation 
by that time of the direction in which the wind is 
blowing, and between then and June the candidates 
will have to come into the open. “Barkis is willin’” 
will become the popular attitude. 

In the meantime, let no one be deceived by the 
strategic modesty of our Presidential “ possibilities.” 
When the storm breaks, most of them will be found 
available. Mr. Lowden is justified in reiterating his 
truism about running away. 
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Jim Reed Opens Fire 


UIET may prevail in the Republican political 
camp, but not in the Democratic now that 


Jim Reed is officially on deck. A more merry 
hornpipe than that danced by the Senator at 
Missouri’s State-wide Democratic rally and barbecue 
has not been seen off the high seas these many 
years. Senator Reed makes no bones of the fact that 
he is White House bound, and if the acclaim given 
him by 10,000 Missourians at the barbecue is any 
indication, he will carry the Missouri delegation in 
his pocket to the Democratic National Convention. 
He made last week’s gathering the occasion for a 
smashing invective against Republican policy, par- 
ticularly against the unfortunate Administration of 
Warren G. Harding. When Harding was inau- 
gurated, he thundered, “corrupt and sinister 
financial conspiracies to all intents and purposes 
took possession of the Government, and have ever 
since exercised a dominant control.” 

“What we need,” he said, “is an American policy. 
What we need is an American Administration that 
thinks only in the terms of America and labors for 
the interests, of our own people. An Administration 
guilty of such transactions as I have described ought 
to be driven from power and buried in the grave of 
shame.” And before he finished the vigorous 
Senator inquired why, during the Senate investiga- 
tion of the notorious oil scandals, Mr. Coolidge 
“remained as mum and inactive as a Boston oyster 
stranded on a beach in the month of August.” This 
is lively, entertaining oratory of a style we hear 
less often than in the more florid days of political 
campaigning, but it does not altogether ring true. 

Senator Reed is a fiery orator, an excellent ex- 
temporizer, a destructive critic fully capable of 
demonstrating his powers at any time, but nowhere 


on any occasion has he been known to say or do. 


anything constructive. He is adept at pulling things 
to pieces, but to all appearances incapable of build- 
ing things to replace them. Prosecuting attorneys 
have their usefulness, but it is doubtful if the 
American people want one in the White House. 


The Dregs in the Teapot 


ieee proceedings against participants in the 
oil-lease transactions of the Harding Adminis- 


tration were brought to an end in Washington last 
week. The Supreme Court upheld unanimously the 
decision of the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
canceling the lease of the Teapot Dome Naval 
Reserve oil fields made by former Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall to Harry F. Sinclair. In 
demanding the return of the property to the Govern- 
ment the court held “that Fall so favored Sinclair 
and the making of the lease and agreement that it 
was not possible for him loyally or faithfully to 


serve the interests of the United States or impar- 
tially to consider the applications of others for leases 
in the reserve, and that the lease and agreements 
were made fraudulently by means of collusion and 
conspiracy between them.” Combined with the 
unanimous ruling of February, in which the court 
held that the Elk Hills oil transaction between 
Edward L. Doheny and the same Mr. Fall was 
fraudulent, the decision constitutes a sweeping 
victory for the Government. The Government has 
regained control of both the Teapot Dome and Elk 
Hills properties, and discredit is heaped upon 
Messrs. Fall, Doheny, and Sinclair. 

The criminal suits against the participants are 
still in progress. Doheny and Fall have been tried 
for conspiracy to defraud the Government and 
found not guilty. They will go on trial again charged 
with bribery. In the meantime, Sinclair and Fall are 
to be tried for conspiracy to defraud. 

The whole affair is a smudge upon our history 
which no amount of retributive justice can alto- 
gether wipe out. It is surprising, considering the 
magnitude of the exposure, that the public has 
manifested so little interest. If the Democratic 
party had been stronger in 1924 it might have made 
use of the oil-lease scandals as political capital. 
Now, even with “Jim” Reed exploding at a Missouri 
barbecue, it seems too late. 


Rationalizing Time 


OSES B. COTSWORTH is a man with an 
idea, and he has stuck to it through lean years 
and years of plenty, through thick and thin. His idea 
is to put into effect an “international fixed calen- 
dar” providing a year of thirteen months with 
twenty-eight days each. One day — New Year’s 
Day — is left over for good measure, and every 
fourth year — leap year — there are two of these 
left-over days. All holidays are arranged in the new 
calendar to come on Monday. Certainly it is a more 
logical system, taken all in all, than that of the 
Gregorian calendar to which the Western World has 
clung for upward of three centuries. 

In fact, objection may be made on the ground 
that it is too logical, that it marks one of the last 
steps in the mechanization of modern civilization. 
Even our holidays will be arranged on an efficiency 
basis. And there is no doubt but that it raises havoc 
with religious and national holidays, as well as with 
birthdays and private anniversaries. Those unfor- 
tunate enough to have come into the world on the 
twenty-ninth, thirtieth, or thirty-first of a month, 
will find that they never were born at all. 

Mr. Cotsworth has helped a League of Nations 
committee to consider 185 plans for calendar read- 
justment of which his is adjudged one of the two 
most practicable. He has enlisted the support of 
prominent business men throughout the United 
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States who believe that the thirteen-month calendar 
will benefit them, and who point out that account- 
ants are in many cases using such a calendar 
system already. With Mr. George Eastman, retired 
manufacturer of cameras, he will canvass the 
directors of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce when they meet on October 18. 

Sticking it out seems to have brought at least a 
glimpse of success to Mr. Cotsworth. We hesitate to 
make an Oliver Optic hero out of him, but it appears 
that persistence, in this case, has borne fruit. As for 
the thirteen-month calendar — we wonder. We have 
confessed its logic, but we doubt its chances. 


Another Piece in the Chinese Puzzle 


E have already pointed out the difficulties 

which confront the American newspaper 
reader who attempts to discover what is happening 
today in China. Nine times out of ten Chinese names 
are only Chinese to him, and he 
is not helped by the conflicting 
dispatches in which they are 
jangled and jumbled. At last, 
however, a movement which 
deserves his attention has grown 
out of the lull in the Chinese 
civil war. It involves three 
main figures who are not hard to 
distinguish. On one side there is 
Chang Tso-lin, iron man of the 
North, the Manchurian war lord who holds Peking. 
On the other is Feng Yu-hsiang, “the Christian 
General,” in command of the Southern, or National- 
ist, forces moving from the South toward the 
capital. Between them, but joining forces with the 
latter, is Yen Shih-san, governor of Shansi Province. 
Yen Shih-san has long been the man on the fence, 
the indeterminate factor, courted by. Northern and 
Southern forces alike. Now, according to authorita- 
tive reports, he has climbed down on the side of the 
Nationalists and is uniting with Feng in a drive 
upon Peking. Not only is he allowing Nationalist 
armies to cross his territories, but he is adding his 
support, regarded as carrying considerable weight, to 
their advance. He is represented as having made 
this move not for personal gain, but for the good of 
the Nationalist cause. 

As a result of this movement Chang seems 
literally to be fighting with his back to the wall. His 
outposts in the vicinity of Peking are endeavoring to 
beat off the united invaders. If the outposts fail, as 
there is reason to believe they may, the capital will 
fall into the hands of the Nationalists — Feng and 
Yen Shih-san. In that event, Chang will be forced 
into a retreat upon Manchuria, where he is likely to 
be left undisturbed for a while. 

We do not predict that the capture of Peking 
would put an end to civil strife and chaos in China, 





for Chang would still hold sway in Manchuria, and 
there would still be plenty of room for dissension 
among the Nationalist generals themselves. But it 
might be a step in the direction of peace. At least 
it would strengthen the Nationalist position and 
clarify somewhat the complicated issues of strife. 


Let Them Come In 


i om problem of the Japanese on the Pacific 
Coast is brought to the fore again by the report 
of Sidney L. Gulick to the National Committee on 
American-Japanese Relations and the Federal 
Council of Churches. Mr. Gulick, after a visit of two 
months on the coast, writes that “in general, anti- 
Japanese agitation has ceased. The press has stopped 
discussing the Japanese question, and there is 
apparently no popular interest in it. It is generally 
assumed that the problems have been permanently 
settled by the Alien Land Laws and the Exclusion 
Law of 1924.” 

But, he continues, anti-Japanese prejudice still 
manifests itself wherever Japanese seek to buy 
property and build, or strive in any way to improve 
their status. The problem of the “‘second genera- 
tion” of Japanese in this country is beginning to 
make itself felt, and will become increasingly acute 
during the next decade. It is a twofold problem, 
involving the economic and the social status of the 
American-born Japanese. Statistics available in 
October, 1926, showed that there were 63,749 
members of this second generation then in the 
United States. The number is not increasing so 
rapidly as the anti-Japanese agitators predicted; in 
fact, the birth rate among Japanese in California 
seems to be hardly greater than that among whites. 


The Japanese seem to be facing a discouraging 
situation with dogged determination to make the 
best of it, but with little hope of seeing any change 
made in the present laws either by Californian or 
national legislators. The exclusion law does not 
affect most of them save as a matter of race dignity 
and honor . . . what really affect them all in a 
practical way are the drastic Alien Land Laws. . 
They cannot count on reaping the rewards of their 
industry, diligence, skill, and thrift in agriculture.. 
They cannot return to Japan, for their children are 
too much Americanized, and living conditions in 
Japan are even more precarious than in California. 


Mr. Gulick declares that neither the Federal 


_ Council of Churches nor the Committee on Ameri- 


can-Japanese Relations is endeavoring to secure 
early introduction into Congress of a bill to place 
Japanese immigration under the quota provision of 
the law of 1924, but he does not conceal his belief 
that such a move should be made eventually. We 
are inclined to agree with him that the Japanese 
exclusion clause should be abrogated. Japanese 
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immigration could be easily regulated under quota 
restriction, and the affront of the exclusion clause 
would be removed. We believe, furthermore, that 
the Alien Land Laws should be reconsidered in 
the light of their effect on the second generation. 


Keeping a River in Check 


WO hundred million dollars is something more 

than pocket money even in the financial scheme 
of a government, but we think it is not too much to 
spend for Mississippi flood control provided the 
river may thereby be brought within bounds. The 
flood-control committee appointed by the President 
and headed by Judge Edwin B. Parker is expected to 
recommend that the Federal Government expend 
this sum in carrying out a plan of levee building and 
spillway construction over a period of ten years. The 
building of impounding reservoirs or the projection 
of a scheme for reforestation on the watersheds 
would incur additional expense. Keeping our great- 
est and most turbulent river where it belongs 
promises to be no dollar-a-year job. 

While Congress has heretofore created the Missis- 
sippi River Commission and authorized it to spend 
as much as $10,000,000 annually, certain States 
adjoining the river have always contributed to the 
cost of levee building. It is understood that under 
the Parker plan the Federal Government will bear 
the burden alone, and at this point we see opposi- 
tion forming among our legislators. But whatever 
Congress may think of this or any other phase of the 
forthcoming Parker plan, we hope it will look upon 
the problem of flood control as one for nonpartisan 
action and not as an opportunity for logrolling or 
raiding the pork barrel. Admittedly there should be 
Federal action — action while the experience of the 
last flood period is fresh in our minds and before the 
disaster of last spring is forgotten in the welter of 
routine business. Matters will not be helped if, as 
anticipated in some quarters, a bill for flood control 
is complicated by riders dealing with the Boulder 
Dam project and other Congressional favorites. 


The ‘‘13’’ Menace 


F all the ingenious safety devices adopted re- 
cently by our railways, none is more simple in 
operation than that sponsored by officials of the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy. We expect to 
discover within the year that the Burlington is the 
safest railway in the world, for by way of added serv- 
ice to the public it has abolished from its time- 
tables all trains numbered “13.” Number 13 will 
charge across the prairies hereafter as Number 77, 
23, or 146, and the superstitious traveler may feel 
sure when he starts for Omaha that he will reach 
his destination without accident. 
We notice that in the time-tables of several other 


lines the number “13” is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, and infer that the Burlington may not be the 
pioneer in adopting the new safety measure. We 
suggest that in the further interests of safe travel 
the railways see to it that no train arrives anywhere 
or departs from anywhere at thirteen minutes before 
or thirteen minutes after the hour. Coupled with 
campaigns to exterminate the black cat and to pro- 
hibit the use of painters’ ladders this move might 
make the world a considerably safer place for 
democracy. It would follow directly the precedent 
set by New York builders who have defied natural 
laws by constructing twenty and _ thirty-story 
apartments which have no thirteenth floor. And, it 
would add to the peace of mind of modern travelers 
who retain a respect for medieval tradition. 


Dark Words for the Farmer 


E do not share with Dr. A. A. Mitten, Phila- 

delphia financier, the apprehension that 
American farmers are likely to go Communist. 
Dr. Mitten seems to have overshot the range of 
probability in his recent address before the Na- 
tional Business Conference at the Babson Institute. 
Prof. “Billy” Dodd of the University of Chicago 
has already promised American farmers that if 
present tendencies continue they will wake up some 
morning and find themselves reduced to the lot of 
peasants. And now Dr. Mitten emerges from placid 
Philadelphia and piles Communism on top of 
peasantry. Dark days for the Corn Belt, the Wheat 
Belt, the Cotton Belt, and all other agricultural 
circles, if these things are to befall us! 

But for our part, we are inclined to be optimistic. 
The farmer appears to us too conservative for 
Communism, and too American for peasantry: 
Even the supposed radicals of Wisconsin fall short 
of advocating a Communistic régime, and the 
average American agriculturalist would be inclined 
to throw down a thirty-foot well any Soviet 
emissary who entered his doorway with the proposi- 
tion that his cornfield, along with his barns and 
farm machinery, should become common property. 
As for peasantry, the activities of the farm “bloc” 
in Congress have been sufficient up to the present 
time to convince us that the farmers are not going 
to don wooden shoes and an inferiority complex. 

What the farmer is likely to do, in our opinion, is 
to raise a tremendous rumpus in the sessions of the 
next Congress, and perhaps in the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign, unless that Congress accomplishes 
something in the way of farm relief. Instead of 
falling victim to Communism or subsiding into 
placidity, the American farmer is continuing to 
demand loudly that something be done for him. As 
Congress rolls up its sleeves and goes through a 
round of shadow boxing we have the feeling that 
the farmer is going to be given the time of his life. 
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Demoting the Half Gods of 
College 


HAT a college is as good and no better than 

its football team is an axiom firmly written 
into the mind of the average American. If 

you doubt this, ask the man who sits next to you on 
the subway train, or the gentleman whose barbaric 
yaup goes up from beside you on the stadium 
bleachers. Although he may not be himself a college 
graduate, he can tell you a good deal about the 
relative standing of our institutions of supposedly 
higher learning. You will hear of the great advances 
made recently by Bunkton, which won not a game 
in 1926, but has suffered no defeat this season. You 
will learn something about sturdy little Camembert, 
unheralded in the academic world until it defeated 
one of the big thirteen and proved itself of All- 


- American stature. Doubtless there will be mention 


of unfortunate Moronia, which failed to perfect a 
defense against the forward pass and fell into the 
slough of despond at the very bottom of the college 
ranking. Or ask the thoughtful alumnus what is 
happening at his Alma Mater. “Nothing,” he is 
likely to say. “The old place isn’t what it used to 
be. Why, we lost to the Pink Tornado last week.” 

The gossip of the friendly stranger and the lament 
of the virile alumnus are indications of football’s 
tendency to run away with the colleges. This 
tendency is not one which needs further illumina- 
tion. It flashed into controversy two years ago, 
when out of an article in THE INDEPENDENT by 
George Owen, Jr., former All-American: half back, 
grew a discussion on the overemphasis of the game. 
A battle of pros and cons was waged in the press at 
that time, and means were suggested for placing 
football on a more reasonable and less spectacular 
footing. After two years, what has happened? Has 
intercollegiate football become any less a business 
or any more a sport? Has its gladiatorial quality 
been removed? There is no evidence of a single step 
in this direction. New stadiums have been built, 
each one bigger and better than its predecessor; 
new rules have made the game more of a good show; 
new intersectional contests have been arranged to 
convince the West that the East knows how, or to 
convince the East that it knows nothing of the kind. 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth suggests changes 
to the student governing body of his institution, but 
they are rejected. Harvard abandons a game with 
Princeton, theoretically to lessen the season’s ten- 
sion, but goes immediately in search of one with 
Pennsylvania to keep its formidable schedule in- 
tact. Temple University, once scarcely known be- 
yond the reaches of Philadelphia, springs into the 
ranks of the celebrated by virtue of having a 

“powerful scoring machine.” The football spectacle 
grows unchecked. _ 


The financial stake involved is one of the ele- 
ments which make it difficult to curb football. 
Football dollars at a majority of colleges are suffi- 
cient not only to pay for football equipment and the 
expense of the games, but to cover the costs of 
basket ball, baseball, track, and all other sports 
which are generally not self-supporting. Another 
factor which tends to keep football in its exaggerated 
position is the attitude of the alumni. It is pressure 
from the alumni in favor of winning teams which 
puts a successful coach ahead of a strengthened 
faculty. And it is the alumni who ultimately hire the 
coaches, build the stadiums, and send their sons to 
be participants, large or small, in the weekly 
Saturnalia. The attitude of the undergraduates, in 
many ways a reflection of the alumni point of view, 
is a third consideration. For most undergraduates 
autumn weeks center around Saturday, and Satur- 
day centers around a football field. They are not 
football players themselves, probably, but they 
derive what is officially known as a “kick” from 
standing in the bleachers and howling as the green 
or red or purple line goes marching by. When the 
team loses they berate its coaches or its members. 
When it wins, they tear down the opponent’s goal 
posts. Whatever may be the claim of such inciden- 
tals as study and classroom work, there is no 


‘denying that football crams the undergraduate 


mind from September to Thanksgiving Day. 

But the chief reason for the overemphasis of foot- 
ball is that very few people are interested in seeing 
it curbed. Among the players a George Owen, who 
doesn’t enjoy the game, is the exception. Among the 
undergraduates, alumni, and public there is a liking 
for it which overweighs any thought of placing the 
sport on a less spectacular basis for the general good. 
The alumni hold the key to the situation. Hereto- 
fore the commercialization of intercollegiate foot- 
ball has been justified on the ground that funds 
thus obtained provided athletic equipment for the 
whole college. It is said to have made it possible to 
build and maintain gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
tennis courts, and the like. In the case of several 
small colleges it is alleged not only to have main- 
tained the athletic equipment, but to have helped 
meet faculty salaries. However this may be, here is 
the place for the alumni, overtaxed though they are, 
to step in. Let the alumni provide the funds for 
these things, so that it will no longer be necessary to 
draw upon the football income for them, and the 
financial argument for the maintenance of heavy 
schedules and intersectional games is removed. 
Then, perhaps, football will fall back into its 
normal place: not that of a business project, or of a 
spectacle for the diversion of the public, but of a 
game played for the enjoyment of the participants. 
If its spectacular aspect lingers, at least the com- 
mercial blight will have been removed, and that, in 
itself, is something worth accomplishing. 
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The Overland Unlimited 
A Night in an Air-Mail ’Plane 
By Samuel E. Peabody 


OTHING could be more natural in the 
N summer of this year of grace and flying, 
1927, than that two young Easterners, 
fresh from a long pack trip in the hills of Wyoming 
and just arrived at Cheyenne, should engage 
passage on the air-mail ’plane to Chicago. At least 
that was what we thought one bright summer 
afternoon as we sat and kicked our heels against the 
mosaic floor of the hotel 


transportation of human freight, but, considering 
the very short period they have been at work, the 
efficiency and general excellence of their system is 
truly remarkable. We traveled on the ’planes of the 
Boeing Air Transport Company, which has the 
government contract for the mails between San 
Francisco and Chicago and follows the general 
course of the Union Pacific Railway eastward 

from Salt Lake City. 








lobby and wondered if 
dinner time would ever 
come. Three weeks of 
big-game hunting with a 
movie camera along the 
plateaus and high sum- 
mits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains with that nimble 
tracker, Joe Jones, had 
bred in us a sense of 


Since July 1, when the transcontinental air mail 
added passengers to its regular load, three days have 
been cut from the distance between Atlantic and 
Pacific, and the service has been running almost at 
capacity. Still, air travel is enough of a novelty in this 
country to present a good bit of a thrill to the pioneer- 
ing coast-to-coaster. In this tale, Mr. Peabody tells 
how it feels to climb into a ’plane late in the evening 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and hop out at Chicago 

in the morning 


The company uses a 
standard ’plane over the 
entire system, known as 
the “Boeing Biplane,” 
with a single Pratt- 
Whitney Wasp motor 
capable of developing 
425 horse power. The 
mail is carried in relays 
and is changed from one 





adventure and a sporting 


*plane to another at cer- 





spirit that found com- 
plete satisfaction in the thought of an airplane 
flight home in place of the more prosaic train. 

The dinner hour came at last and the dinner was 
a very large one: soup, brook trout, and, if I re- 
member rightly, a steak of enormous proportions, 
smothered in something — enough for four men, but 
we ate it all. I once had a guide in Alaska who 
always ate an enormous meal before he attempted 
to ford a particularly turbulent and swiftly rollirig 
river on horseback, on the general theory that if he 
never got over, at least he would have had that 
good meal. Not that we were at all frightened — 
certainly not. But we just thought we’d have that 
good meal anyway. It was a long time till morning 
and — well, Chicago was a long way off. 

The flying field is about two miles north of 
Cheyenne. We went out by taxicab, arriving toward 
dusk at a small, brilliantly lighted brick house set 
at one corner of the field. This was the office of the 
local manager, and here we took our luggage — 
twenty-five pounds apiece are allowed — and bought 
our tickets. The tickets issued are much like tickets 
on a transcontinental railway. They bear on the 
face the names of the different flying stations on 
the route, and on the back a map of the entire 
system from San Francisco to Chicago with the 
various mail stops. 

The air-mail lines west of Chicago started taking 
on passengers only July 1 of this year and are 
therefore new and somewhat inexperienced in the 


. tain designated stations, 
such as Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, and Omaha. 
Each ’plane has its own particular pilot who is 
responsible for that ’plane and flies no other in the 
air-mail service. His responsibility ceases when he 
has delivered his mail to the plane awaiting him 
at his final destination, and then he “lays over” for 
three days and tends to his ship before again taking 
the mail back over his original course. 


— and luggage attended to, we strolled 
out along the line of hangars which face due east 
and stretch away from one side of the field to the 
other. Our own ’plane was drawn up in front of 
one of the near-by sheds and was naturally the 
object of our immediate and special attention. 
Looming up in the twilight and outlined against the 
lights of the hangars, it seemed a thing of immense 
proportions as we stood on the ground beside it. 
It was a biplane, with a wing spread of about fifty 
feet. Behind the motor was a mail compartment, 
then the passenger compartment, which was en- 
closed, after which was another mail compartment, 
and finally the pilot’s seat, which was open. The 
passenger compartment had a door on each side 
with a small rectangular glass window set in near 
the top of it. Inside, the compartment consisted of 
a single seat with a leather cushion to sit on and a 
leather pillow at tlie back. There was just room for 
two to sit comfortably in this seat if they were not 
inclined to stoutness. It was no seat for two fat 
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men, and we were doubly glad for weight lost in the 
hills. Overhead a small electric light which could 
be turned on at will was set in the roof and furnished 
a somewhat feeble but nevertheless reassuring light. 
In front of us was a blank wall separating the com- 
partment from the forward mail container. The 
whole inside was painted in buff and was scrupu- 
lously clean. On each wing of the airplane a strip 
of metal painted black next to the body made 
entrance for passengers and mail tenders easy. 


HERE is always activity at an airport with 

planes arriving at all hours, and we wandered 
up and down for half an hour as different ma- 
chines came in and went out. A Standard Ryan 
M-2 monoplane was particularly interesting to us, 
since it was precisely the model that Lindbergh 
used in crossing the Atlantic. By walking away from 
the hangars to the east, one could follow the wheel 
ruts of the ’planes far, far out till they were lost in 
the sagebrush, and then one could look off to where 
the sagebrush mingled with the sky. It seemed a 
long way to Chicago, somehow, looking out toward 
that dim horizon. The sky was fairly clear, and there 
were rifts in the clouds where stars were beginning 
to shine through. Our pilot came out, strapping his 
flying suit close about him. He was short, lithe, and 
strong looking, with black hair, a smooth, sun- 
burned face, and black eyes. When he smiled, his 
teeth looked very white and very even. It was a 
good night, he said, a little cloudy around Cheyenne, 
but beyond clear, unlimited ceiling, stars, and after 
midnight, a fine moon. Jack Knight had flown with 
the air mail for eight years and was a fine pilot; 
there is no man in the air-mail service with a better 
record and his confidence was infectious. 

Presently a great blue arc light blazed up at the 
corner of the field, flooding everything with the 
brilliance of high noon. The ’plane from the West 
was coming in and this was to light her down to 
our field. Far off we heard the drone of her motor, 
but this was almost immediately drowned by the 
machine-gun staccato of our own ’plane tuning up. 
Then away over on one side the new ’plane ap- 
peared bumping along the earth toward us at a 
tremendous rate, then taxiing more steadily up to 
the hangar where it stopped. The pilot’s head 
stuck up over the fuselage and he grinned. “Here 
we are.” From that moment, life, that had pre- 
viously moved in such a leisurely fashion, became 
a matter of tense, desperate seconds. Two men 
jumped on the incoming ’plane as soon as it had 
stopped, tore open the covers of the mail compart- 
ments, and threw sack after sack into a waiting 
Ford truck. When the ’plane was empty, the truck 
crossed to our ship and, turning, backed up to the 
open compartments where two other men threw 
the mail in with the speed and precision of autom- 
atons and clamped down the covers. Meanwhile 


every piece of registered mail was being checked 
over by number and finally was placed in its own 
special compartment. Our motor was now tuning 
up rapidly; the pilot in his seat chewed gum and 
smiled cheerily; the manager grabbed our hands and 
said good-by — hoped we would have a good 
time — the ’plane was very safe. We would be put 
down if there was any trouble, he assured us, and 
possibly left in any field we dropped on to, but we 
must not mind that. The mail would go through 
anyway, that was what really mattered. We jammed 
our hats down and, climbing along the wing on the 
metal strip, slipped into our compartment, slammed 
the door tight, and were off. We taxied down the 
field and had much the sensation of riding in a big 
car on a very bumpy road. Then the ’plane turned, 
headed into the wind, took a long, first rush, rose a 
little, bumped the ground a couple of times, and 
was up for good. 

There is some measure of uselessness in describing 
one’s sensations in flying the first time, for it is 
highly probable that no two people feel the same 
sensations. It might not be out of place, however, 
to point out here that ordinary straight flying — 
not stunt flying —in fair conditions should hold 
forth no terror to the normal man. The belief that 
the fear of precipices, of high buildings, or of lean- 
ing out of windows necessarily incapacitates a man 
for enjoying an airplane flight is a fallacy. I 
myself dislike precipices, I hate high buildings, and 
I never lean far out of a window if I can help it, 
and yet I love to fly. “The earth is good enough 
for me.” If that has been said once, it has been said 
twenty-five million times; but, is it? How can you 
tell if you have never been off it? 

A slight roll and one or two little drops kept us 
thrilled a bit over Cheyenne, and then we stopped 
climbing at about 5,000 feet, straightened out 
eastward, and dropped the murky clouds behind 
us for a cloudless, starlit sky — unlimited ceiling. 
The ’plane became as steady as a rock, and we 
thought of Lindbergh’s book and the passages 
about wing walking, and looking out our little 
windows we wondered if perhaps, some day — but 
no, not now, although they did look so very steady. 


Flees planes are steered by compass, but a 
series of beacon lights are placed along the 
route at distances of about twenty-five miles and the 
pilot checks his compass flying with these when he 
can see them. The beacons revolve and cast a beam 
up to 5,000 feet in clear weather. This night was so 
clear that sometimes we could see three or four of 
these lights at one time. Then there was always the 
light of some town, sometimes close under us, 
sometimes far off toward the horizon. It was much 
like sailing down a channel on a steamer at night, 
picking up light buoys and occasionally seeing the 
lights on shore. The noise of the motor just in front 
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of us, at first so unbearable, seemed to change into 
a sort of drone, the occasional slight rise and dip 
of the ship seemed restful, and we felt sleepy. 

We left Cheyenne at 8.35 P.M., and it was about 
two hours to North Platte, they said, at the regular 
speed, which was around one hundred miles an 
hour. True to prediction, 10.30 saw us dropping, 
dropping, dropping. There is quite a thrill in land- 
ing. You never realize till you are close to the ground 
how very fast you have been going. Then you 
wonder if you are ever going to stop. To the novice 
landing is the most thrilling part of flying. The 
Army flyers have a toast, “Happy landings!” It 
seemed to us most appropriate. 


C took four minutes to fill up with gas at North 
Platte, and we were off in the same ’plane. 
We mounted to about 5,000 feet again and then 
followed down the North Platte River headed for 
Omaha. The moon rose soon and few nights that 
I can remember have had quite the poignant beauty 
of that one. Leaning out the window one could see 
the moon dead ahead, glinting on the side of the 
silver body of the ’plane; away below the prairie 
rose and fell in great swells and billows like the 
waves of the sea; while far out to the horizon, in 
front and behind, the ever-circling beacons flashed 
and winked. The wind streamed about our face and 
brought tears to our eyes and breath came in short, 
quick gasps, such was our speed. The moonlight, 
the wind, the ghostly prairie below, and the sense 
of relentless, driving speed — seldom in life does 
such exhilaration, such a deep thrill come to a man. 
Omaha by 2.15 a.m. meant another landing, a 
mutton sandwich, and a change of ’planes. The 
machine we changed to at Omaha was so exactly 
similar to the one from which we had descended 
that had it not been for the new pilot — this one 
with a mustache but still the same pleasant smile 
— we would hardly have known the difference. 
Sleep will have its innings, even in an airplane, 
and from Omaha to Iowa City was a somewhat 
drowsy period interspersed with sudden views of 
gleaming cities or trains crawling along like illu- 
minated caterpillars or the flashes of beacon lights 


reflected on the fuselage. Iowa City — the last stop, 
and with it dawn. Everything was gray. The sky 
was gray, the plane was gray, and the man who 
had so evidently just tumbled out of bed to stick 
the gas hose down into our tank was a sort of a 
mealy gray himself. Soon the sun would be up, our 
pilot said, and from now on we would fly lower, at 
about 1,200 feet, and see the country. The fertile 
farms of Iowa, the Mississippi River, a section of 
Illinois, and then Chicago — the home port. 

It was glorious flying — the land was quite flat, 
with only little dips and undulations here and there, 
and little patches of woods nestled everywhere, 
with great, broad fields between them on which 
cattle were lying or horses standing in groups. 
Many of the fields were plowed and the earth was 
very dark and rich, furrowed in precise rectangles 
or squares, each with a strip of green grass around 
it — the work of careful, patient men. The sun 
was a great red ball straight ahead of us, and there 
were long gray wisps of fog in the hollows and 
around some of the clumps of trees. The horizon 
was closer now than before, misty and blue. The 
Mississippi was filled with wooded islands and 
wreaths of mist where we crossed it, and the water 
itself appeared sluggish and yellow-brown. Finally 
came a great thick bank of smoke — factories and 
toy brick houses — Chicago. One last swoop, one 
last tang of excitement, and we were landed. 
Another "plane was waiting to take the mail, 
another pilot was ready, but our trip was ended. 

Every day, every night in the year, airplanes are 
making that trip with the mail out to the West, to 
the Rockies and beyond to the Golden Gate, and 
then back to Chicago. The air mail has come to 
stay. It operates with the precision and smooth 
efficiency of a well-trained army — there are eight 
years of distinguished service behind it. Now it has 
started’ to carry passengers. It will bring to the 
passenger service all the traditions, all the chivalry, 
and all that true devotion to service that have 
characterized it from the first. It will open a new 
era in American aviation and-put this country 
among the foremost commercial air carriers of 
the world. 





Remembrance 


I cannot remember any more 
The beauty of syringa in the spring. 
I seem to have forgotten how a door 
Sang on its hinges at your entering. 


But how its closing sounded when you went, 
Or how much gold is minted from a bough 


That frost has numbed .. . 


these will be sacrament 


Past all forgetting, centuries from now. 


Marion Francis Brown. 
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Peeps into a War Chest 


Britain’s Liberal Party and Campaign Funds 


INCE time im- 
S memorial poli- 
tical parties 

have found it necessary 
to provide themselves 
with adequate financial 
funds to carry on their 
organizations. Without 
money no political 
party can exist today,or 
at least it cannot hope 


By Victor A. Cazalet 


Not alone are American political parties bothered 
by the questions of patronage and funds with which to 
carry on their campaigns. Captain Cazalet, a Member 
of the British Parliament, who is remembered in this 
country for his victory in the squash racquets matches 
between the United States and Great Britain last 
winter, recounts some of the difficulties into which 
party funds have plunged the Liberal party, and at 
the same time explains some of the reasons for the 
partial eclipse of that powerful wing of English 

voting public 


source of all honors 
—has rewarded faith- 
ful service in the cause 
of the country. 

A nation’s gratitude 
to a great politician, 
soldier, sailor, scientist, 
or artist is almost in- 
variably recognized by 
the conferring of an 
hereditary honor, vary- 





for success at the polls 


ing in degree with the 
circumstances and the 





unless an elaborate net- 





work of propaganda has 
played its part previous to the election. Propaganda 
in all countries and at all times must cost money. 
One of the means by which political parties in 
England refurnished their war chests in the past 
was by the distribution of honors while they were in 
office. It is by no means a new habit. Under King 
James I an earldom could be bought for £10,000. 
We were taught at school that the present ducal 
family of Devonshire paid this sum for their earldom 
under the first of the Stuart kings. In those days the 
constitutional fight was between the king and 
Parliament. The king wanted money because it 
made him independent of Parliament. Parliament 
wanted to control the finances of the country be- 
cause then it could control the policy of the king. 
Under the Hanoverian monarchs Parliament ac- 
quired many of the powers, privileges, and preroga- 
tives which had formerly been held by the crown. 
Having become the chief power in the country it 
divided itself into two great parties — the Tories 
and the Whigs. From that time up to the present 
day these two parties, under the names either of 
Tory and Whig or Conservative and Liberal, have 
controlled alternately the destinies of England. 
Whenever one party was in office it had power to 
give and distribute honors. Sometimes the distribu- 
tion or “selling” of titles was more blatant and 
scandalous than at others. On the whole, however, 
both parties played the game according to the 
established rules. The proof of this lies in the fact 
that today the privilege of becoming a knight, a 


- baronet, or a peer is as eagerly desired as at any 


other time in our history. The price has never been 
so low or the distribution so plentiful that the honor 
has become too common. It should also be remem- 
bered that titles have always been the method by 


‘which the crown — theoretically the fountain and 


services rendered. 

Between the years 1916 and 1922 a Coalition 
Government ruled in England, consisting of Con- 
servatives and Liberals. The Prime Minister was the 
Liberal Mr. Lloyd George although the majority of 
the Coalition consisted of Conservative members. 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1916, during one of the most 
crucial periods of the Great War, displaced Mr. 
Asquith, who had been the Liberal Prime Minister 
since 1908. The feud between the two sections of 
the Liberal party — the Wee Frees, who were fol- 
lowers of Mr. Asquith, and the National Liberals, 
who supported Mr. Lloyd George — started at that 
time and has continued down to the present day. It 
is this split in the ranks of the Liberal party that has 
brought into prominence today the question of 
party funds. 

During Lloyd George’s régime ninety-one peer- 
ages and two hundred and sixty-two baronetcies 
were created. There were also twenty-five promo- 
tions in the peerage. This period covered the con- 
clusion of the Great War, which fact no doubt 
accounts in the main for the very large number of 
honors conferred in these six years. There can be 
hardly any doubt whatever that some of these 
honors were given, if not in direct return for sub- 
stantial contributions to the party funds, then as an 
indirect means of encouraging financial support to 
the party. 


HE Conservatives, constituting as they did the 

larger part of the Coalition party, had their 
patronage secretary, who no doubt in certain in- 
stances levied the usual toll upon “aspiring peers.” 
Mr. Lloyd George appears, however, to have been 
far more successful in his distribution of honors than 
the Conservatives, for it is estimated that the 
Liberal fund today at his disposal amounts to more 
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than $10,000,000. If this is so, it constitutes a quite 
unprecedented record in the political history of 
England. Except for an odd trustee or two, the 
whole of this fund is entirely at the sole disposal of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

Such is the controversy as to its source that Lord 
Rosebery, Liberal Prime Minister of England in 
1894-95 and since then almost a complete recluse, 
wrote to the Times on February 16 last asking what 
was this sum, how was it obtained, and what was 
its source? The letter continues as follows: “It 
surely cannot be the sale of the Royal Honours. If 
that were so, there would be nothing in the worst 
times of Charles II or Sir Robert Walpole to equal 
it.” Let it be clearly stated that no one has at any 
time suggested that Mr. Lloyd George has ever 
diverted a penny of this sum for his own personal 
use. He invested, we know, a large portion of it in 
buying the Daily Chronicle, which he sold recently 
at a very substantial profit. 

To revert to the Liberal feud. At the famous 
Carlton Club meeting in 1922, the Conservatives 
decided to break up the Coalition and Mr. Bonar 
Law became Prime Minister with a Conservative 
majority. Mr. Lloyd George was thus thrown into 
opposition side by side with his bitterest opponents, 
the Wee Frees, or the Asquithians. In November, 
1923, Mr. Baldwin, who had succeeded Mr. Bonar 
Law, went to the country on the question of “pro- 
tection.” This combined all sections of the Liberal 
party for the purposes of that election, as a result of 
which the Socialists came into office supported by 
the Liberals, in January, 1924. There was much 
heartburning at Mr. Asquith’s decision to support 
the Socialists. The Liberal attitude on this ques- 
tion did much to influence the future destiny of 
Mr. Winston Churchill. From that moment the 
Liberal party lost their ablest and most prominent 
propagandist. 


HROUGHOUT 1924 there was much friction 

as to whether Lloyd George would provide the 
necessary money at the next election to finance 
Liberal candidates. At the end of the year the 
Socialists appealed to the country on the question of 
a loan to Russia. Mr. Lloyd George refused to 
finance any Liberal candidates except his own 
supporters. The result being that the Liberal party 
was reduced to a mere handful of forty in the House 
of Commons. It is not hard to imagine the fury of 
the Asquithians — knowing that Mr. Lloyd George 
had this fund at his disposal, and yet refused to 
advance it for the cause of Liberalism. 

In 1925 Mr. Lloyd George launched his “land 
policy,” upon which there was a grave divergence of 
opinion in the Liberal party. As a result, two of the 
best-known Liberals — Sir Alfred Mond and Com- 
mander Hilton Young — seceded to the Conserva- 
tives. Further estrangement ensued owing to the 


attitude which Mr. Lloyd George took in regard to 
the general strike. Both Lord Oxford and Lord Grey 
of Fallodon openly condemned his attitude in 
public. It looked as though the breach was definite 
and complete, and the Liberals were doomed to 


extinction. 


T is, of course, difficult to appreciate the differ- 

ences which divide the Liberal party, unless you 
understand the characters of the individuals con- 
cerned and also that of their immediate followers. 
The two chief characters, Lord Oxford and Mr. 
Lloyd George, have never indulged in personal 
abuse of each other. Their followers, however, who 
are plus royal que le roi, have never hesitated 
both in private and public to condemn the actions 
and the attitude of their chief opponents. The 
followers of Mr. Asquith can never forgive Mr. 


Lloyd George for, as they consider, intriguing - 


against their leader during the war, with the assist- 
ance of the press, and turning him out of office. 
Neither will they condone his actions in Ireland 
under the Coalition Government, especially the 
sanctioning of the activities of the Black and Tan. 

The public has been treated in the past few 
years to many interesting side lights on the difficul- 
ties and differences which divide Liberals. Always, 
however, there has been overshadowing all other 
reasons the bitter question of party funds. During 
the year 1926, out of thirteen by-elections, the 
Liberal candidates have lost their deposits in no less 
than seven. This means that on those occasions the 
Liberal candidate did not poll one eighth of the total 
votes cast, and therefore had to forfeit the £150 
which every political candidate is required to 
guarantee at an election. This sum is returned to 
him unless he does not poll the number of votes 
required. During the first few weeks of 1927, how- 
ever, the Liberal party had the appearance of a 
revival. They have retained .one seat and have 
actually won another from the Socialists. In both 
cases it was almost entirely due to the large number 
of Conservative votes that were given to the Liberal 
as the only way of defeating the Socialist. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, former governor of Palestine, 
and recently chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Coal, has temporarily united the larger portion of 
the Liberal party, and, according to the Manchester 
Guardian of January, 1927, Mr. Lloyd George has 
undertaken to hand over at once £300,000 to 
finance the next general election. He has also prom- 
ised to pay between £40,000 and £50,000 annually 
to cover the regular expenses of the Liberal head- 
quarters. Thus it would seem that an end has come 
to the miserable dispute between the two sections of 
this old historic party. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that Lord Grey of 
Fallodon has formed his own Independent Liberal 
Council. This venerable (Continued opp. page 410) 
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EHE LOST 
HIGHWAYS 


The Ghosts of Dead Streets 
Walk in the Alleys of 
the World, Where the 

Silence of Forgotten 
Footsteps Muffles 
the Tread of Mod- 
ernity and Old 
Cobbles Tell 
No Tales 


EVEN IN MANHATTAN ONE STILL COMES UPON 
AN OCCASIONAL CUL-DE-SAC WHERE THE BACK- 
WASH OF THE CITY EDDIES FORLORNLY. HERE 
IS A NAMELESS ONE OPENING OFF EIGHTH 
STREET, NEAR NOISY SIXTH AVENUE 


OF COURSE THERE ARE ALLEYS AND ALLEYS. THIS KIND REALLY HAS NO LACE HERE, EXCEPTING TO SHOW AN ENTERPRISING GASOLINE DEALER'S INGENUITY 
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THIS ALLEY, ‘‘SOUS-LE-CAP,"* IN OLD QUEBEC HAS DOUBTLESS PROVIDED 
FRIENDLY SHELTER FOR BEER BARRELS FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


MONTMARTRE, WHERE ALL GOOD AMERICANS 
MUST GO BEFORE THEY DIE, AND WHENCE 
MANY OF THEM DO NOT LEAVE UNTIL AFTER 
THEY DO, STILL RETAINS AN INVIOLABLE 
NATIONALITY IN THE HUNDRED AND ONE 
ALLEYS THAT HAVE WOUND MYSTERIOUSLY 
ABOUT THE HILL FOR CENTURIES 


THE OLD TOWN OF EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, IS 
FULL OF STRANGE BYWAYS TO LURE THE SUS- 
CEPTIBLE TOURIST. ADVOCATE’S CLOSE, ALONG 
THE ROYAL MILE, IS ONE OF THE MOST 
CHARMING OF.THEM ALL 
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MILLIGAN PLACE OPENS UPON SIXTH AVENUE IN NEW YORK CITY BETWEEN CLOSELY 
PACKED STORE FRONTS. AND THIS QUIET BYWAY BOASTS AT LEAST ONE TREE TO SHADE ITS 
PAVEMENT 


e 


IN A CITY, THIS WOULD BE A GREAT WASTE 
OF TAXABLE LAND. BUT IN NANTUCKET, 
MASSACHUSETTS, IT SERVES VERY WELL AS 
ONE OF THE MORE PICTURESQUE OF ALLEYS 








**PATCHIN PLACE,"’ A FAMOUS GREENWICH 
VILLAGE ALLEY, INHABITED CHIEFLY BY 
WRITERS, ACTORS, AND MUSICIANS, SE- 
RENELY FACES THE HIGH WALL OF JEFFER- 
SON MARKET JAIL, AND LOSES NOT A BIT 
OF ITS FASCINATION FOR THAT REASON 
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INTO THE OLD PALAIS ROYAL IN PARIS OPENS THE ** PASSAGE 
VERITE, ** RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE USE OF HARASSED 
PEDESTRIANS 


TIME WAS WHEN “LOVE LANE"’ HOUSED 
THE HORSES AND VICTORIAS OF BROOKLYN'S 
**QUALITY FOLK.’* BUT NOW THE ALLEY IS 
FULL OF GASOLINE FUMES AND ITS SIDES 
ARE LARGELY LINED WITH GARAGES 


HERE AT THE LEFT IS ANOTHER VIEW OF 
*“*SOUS-LE-CAP"” IN OLD QUEBEC, EVEN 
MORE THAN IN THE EARLIER PICTURE IS 
THE CHARM OF THIS CURIOUS TUNNELLIKE 
ALLEY MADE APPARENT. IT IS TRULY A BIT 
OF THE OLD WORLD SURVIVING IN THE NEW 
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The Mother of Yellow Journalism 
By Silas Bent 


single Sunday’s New York papers. In the 
ageregate, although one is a tabloid, they 
tip the scales at more than twelve pounds. The total 
issue of but one of them involved stripping the 
spruce, fir, and hemlock from ninety acres of forest. 
Had I ordered one copy of each paper issued that 
day in the United States, more than half a ton of 
newsprint would have been dumped on my doorstep; 
to buy all of them, the public spent about $1,500,000. 
Of the corpulent array in front of me, about two 
thirds is devoted to ad- 


B a: me as I write there lie stacked a 


The syndicates sell to the dailies, too, but it is the 
Sundays which keep them alive. They dispense 
short stories and serial fiction containing the in- 
gredients which are prized in news, romance, sus- 
pense, and mystery, with this difference: that in 
fiction the sex interest is more guardedly handled 
than in the news. The beautiful manicure never 
quite goes wrong, although she ventures to the very 
brink. In addition to fiction, the Sunday paper may 
buy anything from a two-line filler to a twenty-two- 
page magazine section or a rotogravure supplement, 
ready printed. It may 





vertising. The percentage 
of, live news is compa- 
rable to the percentage 
of alcohol in near beer. 
These are indeed near 
newspapers. Sabbatic 
competitors of the pulpit, 
the radio receiving set, 
and the automobile, they 
are as conglomerate as a 
pharmacy. Although a 
pharmacy exists prima- 
rily for the sale of drugs, 





The Sunday paper in this country ‘‘repre- 
sents an astonishing organization for the 
prevention of reading,’”’ according to an Eng- 
lish publicist. Its average appeal, says Mr. 
Bent, is to the average person, who has been 
described by one psychologist as ‘‘supersti- 
tious, literate but uneducated, conventional, 
mentally equal to a fourteen-year-old child.” 
Most of us read the Sunday papers; probably 
none of us will take issue with Mr. Bent; and 
undoubtedly we shall take a peep at next 

Sunday’s comics as usual 


buy advice to the love- 
lorn or advice to the 
married. And on’its own 
account it supplies un- 
syndicated “special” 
stuff about the latest idol, 
current events, or avia- 
tion. The Chicago Trib- 
une advertises the 
comics which it syndi- 
cates to other newspapers 
as “a seven-ring circus.” 


The phrase applies to the 








one may find there also 

kodaks, hot-water bags, sandwiches, cosmetics, 
fiction, fountain pens, phonograph records, and 
peach melbas. And in the Sunday paper, which ex- 
ists primarily to vend news, one may find also 
faddist puzzles, fashion notes, red magic, discussions 
of primitive and modern love, pulse-stirring de- 
scriptions of sham battles and aérial warships, 
“literary” gossip, recipes for the kitchen, comics, 
puffs for suburban realty promotions, beauty hints, 
astrology, art notes, and information on how to use 
depilatories. 

Newspaper men know this heterogeneous assort- 
ment as “features.” The demands of the Sunday 
paper brought features to their fine flower, and the 
Sunday paper affords the chief market for the eighty 
syndicates which cook up 2,000 separate dishes, 
more than one third of which are signed, and many 
of which are actually written by the persons who 
sign them. Popular and eminent authors are num- 
bered among them. The Hearst Sunday syndicates, 
for example, count among their contributors the 
former Emperor of Germany, David Lloyd George, 
Senator Reed Smoot, Gabriele D’Annunzio, Rupert 
Hughes, and Kathleen Norris. Eddie Guest — not a 
Hearst feature —is the king of syndicate writers 
and our best-selling poet. Every day he jingles 
for 10,000,000 persons, the readers of 200 papers. 


whole sabbatic library. 
Adolph S. Ochs, whose Sunday New York Times 
prints a great volume of feature matter, much of it 
dealing with the background of current events, but 
does not print comics nor cross-word puzzles, de- 
rides the “vaudeville” characteristics of these and 
similar features and asserts that the newspaper 
reader is not wholly responsible for “‘the vulgar, 
sensational, vapid publications which make an ap- 
peal to the mindless.” And Tom Finty, Jr., editor of 
the Dallas Fournal, says that newspapers are “lisp- 
ing baby talk to their readers when they might talk 
sense to advantage”; while James M. Thompson, 
publisher of the New Orleans Item and Morning 
Tribune, laments the “deplorable” subordination of 
news “‘in order to give preference to features.” But 
these voices are in the minority. The Sunday paper 
will remain what it is so long as circulation is the 


be-all and the end-all of the publisher’s ambition. 


HAT is known as yellow journalism was 
baptized at this altar. When William Ran- 
dolph Hearst was raiding Joseph Pulitzer’s shop in 
the late ’nineties, one of the employees he took away 


was R. F. Outcault, with his comic serial, ““Hogan’s 


Alley.” Pulitzer made good the loss by adding to his 
staff George Luks, whom he instructed to draw a 
similar series, under the same title, and to include 
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in it by all means the juvenile character known, on 
account of his attire, as the Yellow Kid. The con- 
current rivalry of the Kids, as Don C. Seitz explains 
in his biography of Pulitzer, gave birth to a phrase 
which describes not merely chromo-comies but 
certain standards and practices of journalism. 

Mass circulation was one of these standards. The 
colored comics are credited with having sent the 
Sunday World “from the quarter-million class, 
where it had long lodged, into the half million, where 
it has since remained.” Arthur Brisbane was the 
“idea man” of the Sunday World in those days, and 
Morril Goddard occupied that exacting post on 
Hearst’s Sunday Fournal, then a morning paper. 
The unimpeded play of their ideas, if that is the 
right word, set up “a threatening wave of hostility.” 
Both papers were excluded from libraries, and Sun- 
day-school teachers undertook a systematic boy- 
cott. Pulitzer was alarmed, and “‘demanded to know 
how his paper could have been so degraded” — I 
am still quoting his biographer — with the conse- 
quence that the ideas were noticeably gentled, with 
a loss of circulation. But the Hearst Sunday “did 
not reform and survived the shock without loss of 
sleep or sales.” 

Once upon a time a Los Angeles school-teacher, 
convinced that the language lettered upon the Sun- 
day comics was corrupting the speech of this coun- 
try’s children, journeyed to New York City to see 
whether she could interest editors in certain changes. 
She did not ask much, merely the forbidding of “I 
ain’t,” “you was,” “I seen,” and “I ain’t gonna do 
nothin’.” To eliminate these idiosyncrasies, one 
might suppose, would not greatly cramp the style of 
the comics. But one editor told the visitor that 
newspapers were in business for business, and an- 
other asked her why she wanted to impose on others 
her notions about language. It is still funny, pre- 
sumably, to say “I ain’t gonna do nothin’” in the 
comic sections. 


5 eine subordination of news in the Sunday paper 
is due to the fact that, owing to its bulk, most 
of it must be printed far in advance. And its bulk 
is due to the fact that it must carry masses of 
advertising in order to help pay the bills for the 
week-day morning issue. There are some afternoon 
papers, to be sure, which have Sunday morning is- 
sues, -but these are illogical and for the most part 
uneconomic; they siphon away advertising the 
Saturday afternoon issue would get otherwise. The 
Sunday paper is due to the anomaly that our best 
vehicle of news is our worst vehicle of advertising. 

The morning paper has more time to get at the 
facts and verify them, and it has more time to put 
into type a satisfactory narrative. It has more time, 
also, to get to its readers, and so circulates over a 
wider area. From the standpoint of the advertiser, 
particularly the department-store advertiser, this is 





a disadvantage. He wants a condensed circulation. 
The morning paper, moreover, is read on the way to 
work, and is often discarded, the advertisements un- 
read, in the street car or subway. The afternoon 
paper, which presents bulletins of news, and crowds 
important events off its first page to give us the 
very latest dope on selling platters, presumably is 
taken home for leisurely perusal after dinner. That 
is why it is called an “evening” paper. We have 
three times as many afternoon as morning issues for 
the reason that advertisers prefer the afternoon 
paper, regardless of its inferiority as a news carrier. 


a” its first appearances the Sunday was a news 
paper. During the Civil War, when a great 
battle was in progress or a crisis at Washington 
made waiting from Saturday to Monday almost in- 
supportable, special Sunday editions were issued. 
The New York Herald was the first to issue such an 
edition regularly, with a wrapper of “almanac” 
features. But not until rapid mechanical appliances, 
cheap paper, inexpensive reproduction of photo- 
graphs, and a flood of advertising united in the last 
decade of the century did the present Sunday circus 
have its true beginnings. It now pays about half the 
expenses of the week-day morning issue. It is a 
journalistic pack horse. Its fodder is features, and 
advertising is its lifeblood. 

To attract advertising, special sections have been 
concocted. The pages devoted to book reviews 
would not be found in the Sunday paper did they 
not draw advertisements; of the five persons inter- 
ested in the reviews — the publisher, the author, 
the newspaper owner, the reviewer, and the reader — 
only the reader has no financial stake in them. The 
model-house plans and real-estate pages, automo- 
bile, shipping, society, clubs, resorts, travel, drama, 
music, motion picture, home institute, fashion, 
radio, all have their obvious utility in a publication 
devoted primarily — almost solely — to go-getting. 

Whole sections are given over to “want ads.” 
One paper asserts that it receives about 100,000 
replies monthly to classified advertisements giving 
key numbers rather than the address of the adver- 
tiser. The Sunday paper is an employment bureau, 
real-estate exchange, caravansary, mart, and mes- 
senger of paid domestic tidings about births, deaths, 
and engagements. 

The half dozen papers in front of me have an 
aggregate circulation on Sundays twice as great as 
their average week-day sales. In the whole country, 
at the beginning of 1927, 2,000 daily papers had an 
aggregate circulation of 36,000,000, whereas but 541 
Sunday issues had a total of 33,000,000. Hearst 
brags that his Sunday magazine, which goes to all 
his papers and to a few others, reaches one fifth of 
the entire population, literate and illiterate, male 
and female, infant and adult. The price of a single 
page in color for advertising is $15,000. 
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An advertising rate such as this would be out of 
the question without mass circulation. The fact that 
the Sunday issue has twice as many readers as the 
week-day issue is sufficient evidence that it stoops to 
a broader basis of appeal. Its average appeal is to 
the average person. Harry L. Hollingworth of Co- 
lumbia University, after exhaustive researches, has 
described the average person as superstitious, 
literate but uneducated, conventional, mentally 
equal to a fourteen-year-old child. I venture to say 
that some of our Sunday papers strike for even a 
lower level. 

The pabulum supplied by the Sunday paper is 
addressed to persons who want their homes and 
breakfasts and clothes ready-made. They want to 
see pictures of people they read about. They want to 
be told that a movie star or an aviator is “a little 
lower than the angels” — as the Sunday New York 
Times told them about Lindbergh. They want to be 
entertained if the automobile has a flat and there 
is static in the radio. They want to be amused. They 
want to be mildly titillated. Aldous Huxley de- 
scribed American common life as “all movement 
and noise, like the water gurgling out of a bath 
down the waste. Yes, down the waste.” It is a 


description which fits the Sunday paper, now an 
integral part of American common life. 

The fugitive Sunday paper, indeed, is neatly ad- 
justed to the American community. The scream- 
ing headlines of the main news section, the cheap 
emotionalism of the fiction, the slovenly English of 
the feature matter, the poverty of the “literary,” 
music, and art departments, the free publicity for 
stage and movie stars, the slang and slapstick of 
the funnysides are in fact a little lower-than the 
fourteen-year-old might be brought to enjoy. 

No tendency is perceptible toward a less unwieldy 
output. On the contrary, the prospect is that the 
week-day paper will follow in the prosperous path 
of the elephantine Sunday. Henry A. Wise Wood, an 
inventor and manufacturer of newspaper machinery, 
forecasts a one-hundred-page daily. If that prophecy 
is correct, what hope is there that the Sunday supple- 
ments may be brought within bounds? One recalls 
the saying of Samuel K. Ratcliffe, the distinguished 
publicist, that to an English reader the Sunday 
paper in this country “represents an astonishing 
organization for the prevention of reading.” 

Is this a threat that the mother of yellow journal- 
ism may die of elephantiasis?” 


Back Stage in Washington 


Presidents and Politicians 


OT for many moons and many nights, I 
suppose, will the political mind be entirely 
satisfied that Calvin Coolidge really does 

not intend to run in 1928. Although the flivvers 
about town are now plastered with the “I do not 
choose to run” epigram, the brains of the statesmen 
are still a bit restive. This excitement pervades that 
holy of holies, the inner circle. When, such good 
men and true as the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Hon. Frederick H. Gillett, and Mr. Benjamin 
F, Felt, political mentor to one Frank W. Stearns, 
do not know, it can be taken for granted that the 
silence, or at least the atmosphere of the White 
House, is not all persuasive. 

Frankly speaking, as Jimmy White would say, I 
am sick to death of the bickering over the Presi- 
dent’s statement of August 2. Since the curtain was 
rung up on the prelude 


statement in which he said that he had no intention 
of traveling abroad when he left the Presidency 
warmed me with the expectation of four more years 
of Calvinistic rule. 

Indeed, so definite are some persons in their belief 
that Mr. Coolidge is out of the picture that hardly a 
day passes that they do not tread on the tender feet 
of at least one of the many sacred elephants who 
graze about the town. The chances of wounding the 
sensibilities of the Presidential candidates are so 
great nowadays that the timid and shrinking go 
about with crape soles to dull the pain. 

It is easy to see that the Hoover people are as 
active as any camp. That there is a vast amount of 
Hoover sentiment about the country no one but a 
cuckoo will deny. How to translate this feeling into 
delegates at a Republican convention proves a horse 

of another color. Prac- 





to the political season 
about September 1, I 
have been among those 


THE INDEPENDENT’S Washington correspondent returns 
to his post this week, with his own survey of the men in line 


tically speaking, Mr. 
Hoover has always 


lacked the backing of 


who have taken it for 
granted that Mr. Cool- 
idge had clearly elimi- 
nated himself. Not even 
the later edition of his 


before the White House box office. All this with the convic- 

tion that Mr. Coolidge has definitely eliminated himself 

from the race. Secretary Hoover and Vice President Dawes 

loom up as the hardiest contenders, with the latter playing a 

strategic game of silence while other candidacies are being 
“‘ riddled by the pot shots of the press” 


the political element. 
His campaign in 1920 
was conducted in such 
amateurish fashion that 
not until after he had 
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failed of nomination at both conventions was it 
possible to tell whether he was a Republican or a 
Democrat. Mr. Hoover’s position as a Cabinet 
officer during the terms of two Republican Presi- 
dents is now contributed by the boys who always 
refer to him as “The Chief” ‘as proof positive of his 
political stripe, and, judging from the expressions of 
some of the political leaders whom Mr. Butler has 
just assembled in Washington, the idea has gained 


real headway. 


i a Washingtonian happens upon a man frothing 
at the mouth and generally rolling about the 
street he will instantly guess it is a Hoover supporter 
venting his feelings over the manner in which Vice 
President Charles G. Dawes is conducting his cam- 
paign. Dawes is simply remaining “doggo” and 
permitting Hoover, Lowden, Hughes, and lesser 
lights to be riddled by the pot shots of the press. 
There seems nothing they can do about it, however, 
for the general goes serenely on his way while the 
others appear very much in the limelight. 

That Lowden is merely a stalking horse for 
Dawes is apparently taken for granted by all except 
those who are on the pay roll of the Pullman Com- 
pany. At this very early date in the gunning season 
no one sees the slightest possibility of Lowden’s 
approaching the necessary number of votes for the 
nomination. But almost everyone who has half an 
eye sees the Lowden votes swinging to the genial 
pipe smoker, and in addition some of the delegations 
of favorite-son States may be counted upon to 
desert at the proper time. 

As one who always relishes a delicate situation the 
general should find ample amusement in whittling 
out a course for himself when the much-touted 
McNary-Haugen bill comes up again this winter. 
What with Sir Josiah Stamp and little confidential 
gatherings in his official chamber, Mr. Dawes was 
accredited with lending much strength last winter 
to the passage of this boring piece of legislation. It 
certainly cemented to him a goodly portion of the 
affection of the farm crowd, especially the vociferous 
element in Congress. They are still grateful. At the 
same time there were many big-business men in 
the East who were cocking an anxious eye at these 
antics. They would not hesitate even now to throw 
a stick, or even two, into the spoke of the Dawes 
Presidential wheel were he to continue his amuse- 
ment along the same line. 

The reader can readily appreciate that Mr. Dawes 
faces a ticklish situation. In a sense he is sitting 
pretty now, having caused the farm heart to glow 
for its champion and at the same time not to have 
alienated the purely practical affections of big 
business. To support openly the farm bill again 
would create palpitations in the New York market 
and yet not to do so would cause a lowering of 
temperature in the Western heart. It is my guess 


that the general will maintain the strict silence of 
which he has been guilty for a long time and let the 
opposing groups maintain their friction without him 
as a go-between. 

But enough of the Presidential candidates. Their 
activities and possibilities may have wholly altered 
by the time this gets into print. There remain the 
facts of the past which, I am told, have largely to do 
with the extremely cold reception accorded the 
President in the West. Not everything in the Black 
Hills — not by a long shot — was the milk and 
honey some of the Administration papers would 
have had us believe. It was a frost. What’s more, the 
cowboy stuff did not take very well, either in Rapid 
City or in far-away Texas, It smacked too much of 
the monthly antics of a Rotarian gathering and not 
enough of the sedate respectability of a President of 
the United States. It is common gossip that the only 
person who had a good time during the summer was 
the President himself, Mrs. Coolidge, the secret- 
service men, the newspaper correspondents, and the 
score and a half of other attendants voicing their 
complaints in a loud and beefy manner. Two mis- 
takes are now credited to Mr. Coolidge’s score 
within the last six months. The first was reviewing 
the fleet and saluting while comfortably seated in 
an armchair on the Mayflower. The professional 
Navy men have not yet ceased bawling over that in- 
cident, and seem bent upon cherishing the incident 
as a justified grudge. The other was the donning of 
a cowboy outfit in the Black Hills. 


UMMER apparently awoke the lust in an As- 
sistant Secretary of a government department 
for the gaudy ribbons with which foreign nations are 
apt to recognize a friendly act. This young man, 
hailing from the Middle West, sent out feelers 
through the French Embassy here to know if his 
presence in Paris might not be-the occasion for the 
bestowal of a decoration. Even in the absence of the 
French Ambassador the Embassy was somewhat 
amazed by the brashness of the inquiry and com- 
municated with the State Department, whose well- 
dressed and socially distinguished young men were 
no less taken aback. 

The Assistant Secretary was told that there was 
nothing doing in that quarter. He immediately 
launched a new offensive on the Italian front. Al- 
though it happened that he had had nothing to do 
with the debt-funding settlement of that country, 
his solicitation of a reward of merit fell on friendly 
ears, especially as it was possible to hand over to him 
one of the many minor decorations of no marked 


‘significance to which was attached as snappy a 


ribbon as ever fitted into the lapel of a dinner coat. 
To what distinguished service this young man may 
attribute the honor has not, as yet, been made clear. 
The moral of the story is that nearly every decora- 
tion comes to him who asks for it. 
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Readers and Writers 


MERICAN dramatic critics seem to 
be somewhat more shy than their 
British colleagues when it is a 

question of collecting in book form their 
meditations on the theatre in general and 
current plays in particular. In London 
the late William Archer, A. B. Walkley, 
James Agate, J. T. Grein, and Ivor Brown 
—to mention names associated with 
prominent English papers — have not 
hesitated to give more permanent form to 
their dramatic criticisms. [n New York 
George Jean Nathan alone has systemati- 
cally followed the practice current in 
every European capital. The other New 
York critics of the theatre may have one 
book of the kind to their credit, but as a 
rule they have none. 

Mr. Percy Hammond, after many years 
of playgoing, has at last ventured to ap- 
pear between covers in a highly enter- 
taining work entitled “But — Is It Art?” 
(Doubleday). His essays are of a general 
nature rather than reviews of specific 
plays, although he does discuss “In 
Abraham’s Bosom,” “Broadway,” and 


“Ned McCobb’s Daughter” strictly in 


terms of dramatic criticism. Often, how- 
ever, the play is not exactly the thing, but 
rather the reflections prompted by the 
dramatist’s idea, as when he entreats the 
Harlem intellectuals not to take “Lulu 
Belle” seriously as a commentary on 
negro morals and customs, or when 
“Seventh Heaven” supplies him with a 
pretty picture of the tribulations and im- 
becilities to which those whom we know 
as successful playwrights are exposed. 

It is the custom of Variety, that amaz- 
ing mirror of the show business, to list the 
dramatic critics in the order of their 
merits as prophets and judges. That is to 
say, the critic whose approval most fre- 
quently coincided with the judgment of 
the public, as expressed in long runs, 
heads the procession, at the tail of which 
come those who, either through excessive 
amiability or excess of personal prejudice 
decreed too many or too few plays good. 
Last year, if I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Gilbert Gabriel very properly headed the 
list. Where Mr. Hammond appeared es- 
capes my memory. He is not, I take it, 
very much concerned about such matters, 
for, like George Jean Nathan, he is not 
a critic of many enthusiasms. Both men 
are intensely and extensively interested in 
the theatre, but here the resemblance 
ceases, for I do not think Mr. Hammond 
finds it possible to take the theatre 
seriously. It is to him essentially a comic 
spectacle, and he rarely writes without a 
certain note of facetiousness and some- 
times contempt in his voice. His chapter 


By Ernest Boyd 


called “Those Very First Nighters”’ is 
typical in this respect. It is a clever 
commentary on that almost incredible 
New York function, the premiére, which 
is not only “the Ku Klux of the drama,” 
as he puts it, but also a phenomenon 
whose various aspects he none too chari- 
tably exposes. 

This is the only chapter in the book 


which reveals Mr. Hammond in a mood 
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Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTION 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By 
Willa Cather (Knopf). 

The Promised Land. By Ladislas 
Reymont (Knopf). : 

Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). 

Something About Eve. By James 
Branch Cabell (McBride). 


GENERAL 


Since Victor Hugo: French Literature 
of To-day. By Bernard Fay (Little, 
Brown). 

Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 

Some People. By Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Circus Parade. By Jim Tully (Albert 
& Charles Boni). 











bordering on indignation. Having set 
forth in detail the elements composing the 
first-night audience, upon whose verdict 
so much depends, Mr. Hammond offers 
his one contribution to that popular 
theme: the uplift of the American theatre. 
“Its judgments,” he writes, “are not 
final; but its shallow precepts are the 
frightening creed of all the playwrights 
from Sidney Howard to Samuel Shipman. 
When, if ever, an American dramatist en- 
deavors a serious play, he finds this siren 
congregation looking over his shoulder 
and telling him what and what not to 
write. The Drama Leagues and the Cul- 
ture Clubs should strive to abolish this 
nefarious institution, and succour the 
stage from the influences of a selfish 
insularity.” 


NVARIABLY, Mr. Hammond prefers 
to register disapproval in terms of con- 
temptuous banter. He reflects, for exam- 
ple, on the possibilities of an actors’ 
revolt, sardonically introducing all the 
priceless services rendered to the playgoer 


in the course of a year by the producers, 
dramatists, and composers. His conclusion 
is that we can dispense with most of them, 
but musical comedy must go on. “If the 
musical comedians are stopped by the 
actors’ strike, then will union labor be 
confronted by an indignant revolution of 
tired, white-collar men, and the women 
who have to talk to them.” 

When Mr, Hammond tries to explain 
why he does not tire of playgoing, the 
essentially detached and bantering atti- 
tude, typical of his criticism, is explained. 
Amused contempt is apparently the mood 
aroused in him when he reflects upon the 
activities of his profession, “ While others 
in the audience are indulging in applause, 
the critic remains grim and forbidding. 
He smiles not, neither does he clap his 
hands. Nevertheless, he is having a good 
time. If he likes the entertainment, he is 
enjoying it behind his gelid mask; and if 
he doesn’t, he is happy in contemplating 
revenge. His dejected exterior is but a 
part of his. equipment, along with his 
stick, his spats, and his knowledge of Life 
and Aristotle.” 

N the whole, he confesses, “I like 
to go to the theatre because I am 
overpaid for doing so.” He also stresses the 
fact that one of the first qualifications for 
a dramatic critic is his ability to do three 
hours’ work in forty minutes. Mr. Ham- 
mond refers more than once to this pres- 
sure, which may explain, to a large extent, 
certain eccentricities of dramatic criticism 
in New York, and throws some light on 
the reason for the dearth of reprinted 
dramatic reviews. Play reporting, rather 
than dramatic criticism, is expected of 
Mr. Hammond and his colleagues. Little 
wonder, if most of their writing does not 
seem to them worth salvaging. A. B. 
Walkley’s deft little essays in the London 
Times are not to be had in forty minutes 
before going to press. 

Another factor is suggested by Mr. 
Hammond’s denial of a thesis of St. John 
Ervine’s, namely, that the theatre is a 
mirror of the nation’s life. The American 
critic points out that millions of Ameri- 
cans know nothing of the theatre and are 
unaffected by it. “A masterpiece might 
bloom in Philadelphia or New Orleans, 
but it is prevented from consideration by 
the academic and insular experts because 
it has not been seen in New York.” 
Obviously, volumes of dramatic criticism 
cannot depend upon a nation-wide de- 
mand. That is a great pity, when the 
volume happens to be as independent, 
witty, and generally entertaining as 
Percy Hammond’s. 
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The Course of Nationality 


A Review by Helen Houston * 


MAIN CURRENTS IN AMERICAN 
THOUGHT. Vols. I and II. By Ver- 
non Louis Parrington. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $4.00 
each, 


of boredom which is my lot at sea, try- 

ing to find, in the books sent*‘me by 
kind friends, something that would not 
intensify my boredom, when an acquaint- 
ance stopped by my chair: “Here is a 
book,” he said, “which may interest your 
husband.” Now my husband’s main 
interests are two — economics as a main 
line and military strategy as a diversion 
— so I picked up the heavy volume some- 
what languidly. It was entitled: “Main 
Currents in American Thought. Vol. II,” 
and the author was professor of English 
in the University of Washington. I turned 
to the introduction and in five minutes, 
the sea, the ship, and the passengers were 
forgotten. 

Here was a man who could write! He 
was discussing the influence of French 
romanticism on the political and intellec- 
tual life of America in the late Eighteenth 
and early Nineteenth centuries and these 
influences as reflected in the literature of 
the times. Now this is by no means a new 
subject, but it takes on new life under a 
vivid imagination, a lively sympathy, a 
well-stored mind, and a graceful and 
forceful use of English. 

From Chapter I, I went on to Chapter 
II and so straight through*the book, then 
clamored for more and got the first 
volume: “The Colonial Mind.” Never 
would I have believed that I would read 
eagerly four hundred closely printed 
pages dealing largely with Colonial litera- 
ture. I have a dislike for most “belle- 
lettrish” literature. Even kindly critics 
seem often to miss the essence of an 
author, and the long discussions that fill 
up volumes as to whether So-and- 
So’s grandmother lived at Puddletown, 
whether he really courted a girl at Tol- 
puddle and drank too much at Appuddle, 
leave me cold. But here is meat of an- 
other kind—a writer who relates the 
times, and their thinking, the man and 
his writings, so that each fits into his 
place and seems, as he was, a part of his 
generation. 


I WAS sitting on deck in the mild state 


That our Colonial literature seems to 
many readers meagcr and uninteresting, 
that it is commonly squeezed into the 
skimpiest of chapters in our hand books of - 
American literature, is due, I think, to an 
exaggerated regard for esthetic values. 
Our literary historians have labored under 
too heavy a handicap of the genteel 


tradition — to borrow Professor Santa- 
yana’s happy phrase — to enter sympa- 
thetically into a world of masculine 
intellects and material struggles. 

The Colonial period is meager and lean 
only to those whose “disedged appetites” 
find no savor in old-fashioned beef and 
puddings. The seventeenth century in 
America, as well as in England, was a 
sacculum theologicum, and the eighteenth 
century was a sacculum politicum.... 
The foundations of a late America were 
laid in vigorous polemics and the rough 
stone was plentifully mortared with 
idealism. To enter once more into the spirit 
of those fine old idealisms and to learn that 
the promise of the future has lain always 
in the keeping of liberal minds that were 
never discouraged from their dreams, is 
scarcely a profitless undertaking. 


The author keeps his word and Puri- 
tanism, Theocracy, Independency, and 
Liberalism are expounded.and placed and 
related to the lives of men in a vivid, 
sympathetic way. He refrains from quot- 
ing the quaint and precious conceits that 
delight most literary historians! He gives 
nobler extracts from Puritan writings 
than are common. He tries to give the 
essence of the man, not to amaze and 
amuse the reader. He discovers beauty 
and pathos and humanity and wit in 
what has often seemed to us a cold and 
forbidding age. Of Nathaniel Ward, law- 
yer, minister, and wit of Ipswich, he says: 
“Faithful disciple of Calvin though he 
was, he was something of a courtier as 
well with a rich sap of intelligence which, 
fermented by much thought and travel in 
many lands, made him the raciest of wits 
and doubtless the most delightful of 
companions over a respectable Puritan 
bottle. ‘I have only two Comforts to live 
upon,” he said. “The One is in the Perfec- 
tions of Christ; the other is in the Im- 
perfections of Christians.’” 


DO not want to give the impression 

that the book is a succession of liter- 
ary essays. It is a philosophical history 
of America, and the original chapters 
are stimulating and arresting. The first 
volume is a development of the influence 
of theocracy on political thought and the 
Puritan dynasty. This is covered largely 
in Book I: “Liberalism and Puritan- 
ism.” Book II deals with the Colonial 
mind and the birth of individualism. The 
chapter on Benjamin Franklin in this 
book is particularly noteworthy. Book III 
comes down to more familiar themes and 
is called “Liberalism and the Constitu- 
tions.” Even here, in this well-tilled field, 
he finds interesting things to say and the 
subject is clarified, and well ordered. 


Volume II was what particularly at- 
tracted my attention. Most of our writers 
have been of New England blood and 
have turned naturally to the history and 
development of New England and of 
Puritanism in particular. Up to the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution and 
the triumph of Federalism the ground is 
fairly familiar, but the wave of agrarian- 
ism and romanticism that followed hard 
upon its heels: needs a great deal of 
interpreting. 


OLUME II begins with the Mind 
of the South, notably that of Vir- 
ginia, mother of much that is great in 
us. The author points out that “old- 
fashioned and archaic as the South of the 
early nineteenth century seems to us, it is 
we who have changed from our early 
ideals and not the South. It has grown 
old-fashioned, but it is native and of long 
and honorable descent. It derived its 
singularity from the eighteenth century in 
which it took its shape, and it retained 
the clear impress of its origins long after’ 
the eighteenth century had become an 
anachronism in America.” The disrup- 
tion of this old South, its two conflicting 
schools of thought expressed by Jefferson, 
the humanitarian, and Calhoun, the eco- 
nomic realist, make most , interesting 
reading. It is a pleasure to find this 
chapter in our history, usually treated 
with too much sentiment or too much 
condescension, discussed with such sym- 
pathy and real understanding by one 
with this author’s fine technical skill. 
The rest of this volume, following a 
discussion of the romantic rise of the West 
and a chapter on the mind of the Middle 
East, in which a picture is given of 
Philadelphia and New York in the first 
half of the century, goes back to New 
England and traces the decline of Fede- 
ralism, the Transcendentalist movement, 
and finally the emergence-of our present- 
day realism. 
Mr. Parrington succeeds in giving a 
sense of unity —that divine and rare 


- sense that comes to us so seldom. All my 


scraps of knowledge, my prejudices, and 
my sentiments seem to find their source 
and place and fit into the scheme and help 
to make the pattern, as do bits of glass in 
a kaleidoscope. I have been moved by 
these volumes and look forward eagerly to 
the third. 





*The author of this review is the wife of 
David F. Houston, who formerly held the port- 
folios of the Treasury and Agriculture in the 
Wilson Administration, has been a professor of 
political science, and is now an important 
figure in the financial world. 
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New Books in Brief. Review 


Moor Fires. By E. H. Young. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


OR once a jacket has underestimated 

what a reader will find when embark- 
ing upon the adventure of its book. True, 
Miss Young, whose “ William” was one of 
the best books of a season ago, “feels the 
beauty of the English countryside as 
deeply as the novelists of the older tradi- 
tion.” But she does more: she has a genius 
for understanding the quiet people who 
understand others, and of showing life 
through their eyes. Such a person was 
William, and such a person is Helen in the 
latest published book. This may be a re- 
print of a book written before “ William,” 
but readers of the latter who were slightly 
disappointed in “The Malletts” will here 
find the author sweeping them into her 
world of real people and happenings with 
the same power. The story is a tragic 
one, giving us tragedy of the sort that 
definitely suggests Hardy, but dealing 
with a family whose home on the moor is 
not their native one, but one acquired 
through unusual circumstances and grown 
dear to all but one of them. The Canipers 
and their stepmother become so real, are 
so well portrayed through their very 
natural conversations with each other, 
are so appealing with their silly jokes 
and weird collection of imaginary friends 
and adventures, such as all families of 
congenial children do collect before they 
are twenty, that one cannot feel, with 
Helen, that fate is merely waiting to 
overwhelm them with sorrow to make 
them pay for their joys. Yet when tragedy 
comes, it does come in a way that makes 
it seem inevitable. If Helen had been less 
good, or Miriam less self-absorbed — but 
they were Helen and Miriam. Only in 
the end does the author bring about un- 
necessary cruelty; yet she makes us feel 
that we cannot say it is forced. It hap- 
pened. Helen’s is the tragedy of one who 
must hurt one loved person to help an- 
other. In the end she has irrevocably hurt 
everyone, even her poplars that she knew 
since childhood. Yet we feel nobility in 
the lives of these people; they meet events 
courageously. It is an absorbingly real 
novel. 

* ek KK * 


Great Companions. Readings on the 
Meaning and Conduct of Life. 
Compiled by Robert French Leavens. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. $2.50. 


N this attractive little book — small 
enough to travel with one anywhere, 
yet printed in clear, plain print not too 
small — there have been collected a most 
interesting group of passages and poems 
from great writers and thinkers ancient 


and modern. It would be hard to think of 
anyone who would not often use this 
volume, carefully arranged by Mr. Leav- 
ens, and including Eastern and Western 
philosophers as well as Egyptian, Hebrew, 
and Mohammedan. The selections ‘are 
grouped by subject; each is very short. 
There are the dear favorites, such as “In 
Flanders’ Fields,” and the others without 
which a book of inspiring pieces could not 
exist; but there are also many more un- 
familiar and extremely interesting bits 
from widely scattered sources, including 
Pasteur, Epictetus, Santa Teresa, the 
Vedic hymns, the American Indians. 


** &£ * * 


Dog Corner Papers. By William Whitman, 
3rd. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50. ° 


HE familiar essay is one of the most 

abused of literary forms. In the name 
of familiarity, the author usually dresses 
up in floppy slippers and moth-bitten 
dressing gown, lights a “gurgling” brier, 
and has himself a time in his library for 
the benefit of those poor barbarians who 
know not the delights of intimacy with 
literature. Fortunately, Mr. Whitman 
finds no need for these faded props, and 
his “Dog Corner Papers” go a long way 
toward indicating that familiar essays 
can be written without cloying self-con- 
sciousness. He writes about his home, his 
family, books, and chance matters of 
interest with the pleasant informality of a 
man surprised in some quite usual pursuit 
and not unwilling to discuss whatever 
happens to occupy his thoughts at the 
moment. Bits of quiet philosophy, unob- 
trusively edged between the narrative 
sections, add a more lasting flavor and 
contribute to the feeling of satisfaction 
which the essays leave. 


**ke * * * 


Benjamin Franklin. By Sydney George 
Fisher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.50. 


N this third edition of a popular biog- 
raphy Mr. Fisher adds an appendix in 
which he goes about proving that Mrs. 
Foxcroft was undoubtedly Franklin’s 
illegitimate daughter. He substantiates 
his text with a number of documents to 


support that controversial point. Mr. ° 


Fisher makes it plain that he has no in- 
tention of dragging his hero through the 
mud as Washington and other eminent 
Americans have recently been dragged, 
but prefaces the new edition with an ex- 
planation that “such things must be 
mentioned and given their proper position 
and importance in a book calling itself 
‘The True Benjamin Franklin.’” While 


not idealizing Franklin, Mr. Fisher mani- 
fests a decided admiration for him. He 
makes no effort to remove the man from 
his Philadelphian pedestal, but does a 
bit of dusting which helps to emphasize 
some of the cruder outlines. It is strange 
that in the orgy of Channel swimming to 
which we were subject a year ago no one 
used Mr. Fisher as authority for placing 
the versatile Franklin in a class with 
Gertrude Ederle. It seems that Dr. 
Franklin entertained the idea of crossing 
from Dover to Calais, towed through the 
water by a kite. 


**e e£* *€ 


Witch Wood. By John Buchan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


UMAN beliefs go round and round 
like the hour hands of a clock. In 
the Seventeenth Century in Salem, 
Massachusetts, as elsewhere all over the 
Western world, witchcraft was taken 
seriously, and many poor, simple people 
were executed as its alleged practitioners 
and devotees. Later an enlightened age 
discovered that these poor people were 
martyred to a “delusion” or a “super- 
stition” and for many years we have 
united to condemn the hideous ignorance 
and frenzy of their executioners. During 
the last twenty years, however, students 
have labored to prove that witchcraft did 
exist, that — particularly in localities 
where living was drab and religious disci- 
pline severe —secret societies of an 
ancient and obscene revolt flourished 
under cover, that the civil and religious 
courts which “persecuted” witches were 
in effect, however stupidly or ineffectively, 
opposing an active and, as they thought, 
Satanic cult which threatened to destroy 
religion and society. There are few in- 
telligent moderns today who deny the 
reality of the thing then vulgarly called 
witchcraft, who contest the hypothesis 
that “covens of witches” met for their 
foul “Sabbaths,” who feel that all the 
testimony of the trials and all the folk- 
lore of the people can be swept away as 
mere hysteria, Of course the folklore and 
the testimony is shot through with gross 
absurdities and lies — a fact which by no 
means dismisses the whole mass as worth- 
less or absurd. 

On this background Mr. Buchan has 
built a fascinating story of a young minis- 
ter in a Seventeenth Century Scottish 
parish who fought hypocrisy from above 
and mad self-indulgence from below and 
was defeated and broken by them. Few 
stories of late years have been more com- 
pelling or more convincing. It is at once a 
novel of great power and a piece of in- 
telligent and sympathetic research. 
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WO Presidential booms have been 

started during the week, one quite 

official, the other so far tentative. 
Senator James A. REED of Missouri has 
been indorsed by his State Democratic 
organization as the party’s 
logical candidate for Presi- 
dent. Senator Georce W. 
Norris of Nebraska appears to be the 
choice of a conference of Progressive 
Republican Senators and Representatives 
in Washington. The appearance of neither 
candidate is cause for surprise in political 
circles, although the impression that an 
active campaign will be waged to gather 
delegates favorable to Senator Norris is 
interesting as an indication that the 
insurgent Republican bloc which sup- 
ported Senator Rosert M. La Fottette’s 
candidacy in 1924 intends to carry on in 
a less official way the sort of protest 
movement which he inaugurated. 

Missouri’s State Fair at Sedalia was 
the scene of Senator REED’s appearance 
before the political curtains to announce 
his championing of American ideals and 

, Democratic principles. 
ae Nearly 15,000 persons heard 
him denounce the “scandals” of the 
Haropinc and Coo.ipcE Administrations, 
and declare that “What we need is an 
American policy. What we need is an 
American Administration that thinks 
only in terms of America and labors for 
the interests of our own people.” The 
Missouri Senator thrashed through the 
oil transactions brought-to light during 
the past six years and the Cabinet officers 
whose names were connected with them. 
He indicted the debt settlements made 
with foreign nations on the ground that 
they were schemes of “big business” to 
enable those nations to borrow more 
money in this country through being 
relieved of a large part of their war-time 
obligations. He mentioned particularly 
Secretary ME.Lon. “When MELLon was 
appointed,” he said, “the great financial 
interests no longer exercised a mere in- 
fluence. They moved in and took pos- 
session of the fiscal operations of the 
Government.” 

The preceding night had seen the 
Missouri State Democratic committee 
indorse Senator Reep for the Presidency, 
and his Columbus Day speech gains 

’ significance in that light. 
setdeenane: Although he pointed oo 
that he could speak only for himself and 
not for his party, he urged his fellow 
partisans to “pitch our tents in the old 
camp of Democracy. Let us rally our 
forces to the flag of the Constitution; let 
us make our fight beneath these banners 


Presidents 
in the Bush 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


proclaiming: The inalienable rights of the 
citizen, among which are liberty of con- 
science without coercion, criticism, or 
obloquy. The right of every man to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience and that ‘none shall 
make him afraid.’ The right of every 
citizen to regulate his own personal 
conduct — chart his own course through 
life — determine his own habits and to 





The Week 


§New booms from Presidential 
guns. Jim Reed of Missouri opens 
fire. His home party indorses him. 
Unification of the Western in- 
surgents. [Paradox in Mexico. 
The revolution waxes and wanes 
at once. Gomez rumors unproved. 
Obregon stands alone. Miss Ruth 
Elder takes off for Paris. And is 
later picked up at sea. Another 
woman aspirant for transoceanic 
honors. {Another Balkan bubble 
swells, bursts, and then dissolves. 
{New hope for Franco-American 
tariff concord. Those “flexible 
provisions.” {|More Coolidge econ- 
omy. No $400,000,000 tax cut in 
sight. {A new women’s Channel 
record. / Young Teddy breaks out 
again. Issues an ultimatum. {Cos- 
grave reélected Irish President. 
{Spain’s new Parliament con- 
venes — without fireworks. 











control the affairs of his own household, 
free from all restraints, save that in the 
exercise of these natural privileges he will 
not interfere with the rights of others.” 
The insurgent Republican movement is 
the first autumn indication of the solidity 
with which these Western Senators have 
welded themselves into a program of 
“progressivism.” The group 
The __ has suffered no changes over 
Insurgents 
the summer. Among those 
represented in the first meeting — which 
took place in the office of Senator WILLIAM 
E. Borau of Idaho—were Senator 
SmitH W. Brooxuart of Iowa, Senators 
Georce W. Norris and Roserr B. 
Howe t of Nebraska, Senators Lynn J. 
Frazier and Geratp P. Nye of North 
Dakota, and Senator Rosert M. La 
Fo..etteE of Wisconsin. Senator Norris 
does not believe that he can be nominated 
for the Presidency by the Republican 
National Convention, and other radical 
Senators share this view. Apparently their 


aim is to influence the convention to 
adopt planks which coincide with their 
ideas, using whatever strength in delegates 
they are able to secure for this purpose. 
The radical group has no thought of bolt- 
ing the Republican party to set up a third 
ticket of its own, and all of its activity 
is to be directed toward the national 
convention. 

Mexico’s revolution, conceived in the 
mutiny of a few military garrisons, is 
both petering out and growing. President 
Cates has been inexorable in tracking 
down the leaders and put- 
ting them to the wall; the 
larger towns have been cleared of revo- 
lution. But the insurrection has now 
taken to the hills. Gen. ARNuLFo Gomez 
and Gen. Hecror Icnacio AtmapaA have 
led their columns into the mountainous 
country around Vera Cruz where they 
have thus far eluded their pursuers. 
Rumors of the capture of General Gomez 
who, together with Gen. Francisco 
SERRANO is said to have been the head of 
the insurgent movement, are current, but 
seem entirely false. No official announce- 
ment of his death has been made. 

Meanwhile, in western Mexico, the 
Yaquis have joined the rebellion and 
taken up arms again against the Govern- 
ment which they periodically oppose. 

._ This last phase is one of the 
The Yaquis ost troublesome develop- 
ments so far as President CALLEs is 
concerned. The Indian tribes have always 
been a thorn in the peace of Mexico, and 
it has proved increasingly difficult to 
subdue them. Barricaded in their moun- 
tainous retreats, the roughness of the 
terrain and of their guerrilla tactics make 
it difficult to crush them. 

The failure of the military revolution 
apparently leaves Gen. ALVARO OBREGON 
as the sole Presidential candidate. Gen- 
erals SERRANO and Gomez were both 
seekers for the Presidency, 
and their revolution was 
said to have been directed 
against Oprecon on the ground that the 
Mexican constitution forbids his holding 
the office again. OBREGON was President 
before Cattes, and the constitution 
prohibits reélection, as the revolutionaries 
contend. But General OBREGON interprets 
the clause as meaning that no man shall 
be given two consecutive terms. 

Miss Rutu Exper sought the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman to 
accomplish the transatlantic passage by 

_ air. Although she has failed 

The Ladies in her snes she and her 
pilot, Gzorce Hatpemaw, hold the dis- 
tinction of being the only unsuccessful 


Mexico 


General 
Obregon 
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members of the tragic transatlantic air 
fraternity to survive their effort. On 
October 13, they were picked up at sea bya 
Dutch tanker. As this is written, little is 
known of the details of the rescue, nor of 
the causes which sent Miss E.per’s 
’plane, the American Girl, to the fate of 
the other craft which have dropped into 
the sea. With her pilot and navigator, she 
took off from Roosevelt Field at 5.04 
p.m., on October 11, choosing late after- 
noon rather than early morning as has 
been the practice of the other flyers. An 
American vessel reported sighting the 
’plane that evening, flying fast and low 
through a beautiful, moonlit sky. Then 
no word was received until the report that 
the pair had been picked up at sea. 

There is now but one more transatlantic 
flight in prospect. Mrs. Frances WILson 
Grayson is waiting at Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine, for propitious weather to 

start her flight to Copen- 

"yllent hagen. Now that Miss 

Exper has failed, Mrs. 
Grayson will have an opportunity to 
gain the distinction which the American 
Girl has lost. It was from Old Orchard 
Beach that the O/d Glory with its two 
pilots and one passenger took off for 
Rome last month. 

The latest incident in those troublesome 
Balkans has evaporated in an exchange of 
“satisfactory” notes between Bulgaria 
and Jugoslavia, the countries involved. 

France stood ready to offer 
adeeesaees mediation, and the League 
Council watched the affair with interest, 
but the Balkan countries have settled 
their own differences without outside aid. 
The trouble arose over the murder of a 
Jugoslavian general by Macedonian sub- 
jects of Bulgaria. The assassins were 
members of the rather extensive bandit 
bands which roam the mountainous 
regions of both countries, and when it was 
established that no political significance 
could be attached to the unfortunate 
incident, enmity was succeeded by amity. 
A note of apology from the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office is reported to be entirely 
satisfactory to Jugoslavia, which will not 
pursue the matter further than to urge 
Bulgaria to enforce strict measures against 
these guerrilla bands which prey upon the 
countryside. 

Tariff difficulties between France and 
the United States, which arose when the 
former nation suddenly advanced the 
duties charged upon certain American 
saan goods coming into the coun- 

try, seem in a fair way to be 

scenes straightened out. The latest 
American note upon the subject, although 
its text has been withheld, is said to be 
considered quite satisfactory in Paris. 
Our State Department is seeking a tem- 
porary readjustment of rates, pending the 
forthcoming discussions upon the subject. 
France is eager that President CooLipcE 
take advantage of the “flexible provision” 


of the Forpney-McCumser Tariff Act to 
reduce the duty on various French pro- 
ducts, pending the conclusion of a final 
agreement between the two countries, and 
it is understood that the latest American 


‘note may indicate the possibility of such a 


move. Mr. Coo.ipcE accompanied ‘the 
note by a personal message delivered 
orally by SHELDon WuiTEHousE, Ameri- 
can Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, which 
expressec the President’s sincere hope for 
a satisfactory conclusion of the difficulties 
between the two countries. 

Economy is still the keynote of the 
Coo.ipce Administration, as is indicated 
by the President’s latest comment upon 
tax reduction. Replying to a statement of 

No Tex Cut the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States that 
the next Congress should find it possible 
to slash at least $400,000,000 from existing 
tax schedules, he stated that this organiza- 
tion might much better turn its efforts to 
interesting Congress in curbing expendi- 
tures than in urging tax reduction on the 
Government. Mr. Coo.ipce does not 
believe it will be possible to reduce taxes 
by $400,000,000, because such a sum, in 
his opinion, would create a deficit. He has 
not gone on record to that effect with 
finality, because he will not know, until 
the Bureau of the Budget has furnished 
him with figures, how the expenses and 
revenues of the Government will run for 
the year. Also, he points out, it is not 
possible to tell in advance how large 
revenues may be expected. There are 
several large constructive projects to come 
before Congress at the next session — 
projects calling for large expenditures. 
First among them is flood control; but 
there will also be increases to take care of 
the new five-year aviation building 
program. “Big Navy” men are driving 
for more ships, and more ships mean more 
money. Then there is the necessity of 
building and repairing Army barracks 
which will take still more money. Figures 
for these expenditures are not yet avail- 
able, of course. 

Last summer’s sport was swimming 
the Channel, just as this summer’s was 
crossing the Atlantic by air. In the icy 
waters of early October this sport has 

been revived, and two Eng- 

The Chan- jishwomen have made the 

nel Again r 

passage. The first, Miss 
Mercepes GLeEITzE, a London typist, 
emerged on the English coast on October 
8; the second, Miss Dorotoy CocHRANE 
Locan, made the swim three days later, 
and established a record for woman 
swimmers. By making the difficult pas- 
sage in thirteen hours and twelve minutes, 
she lowered GerTRUDE EDERLE’s time by 
an hour and twenty minutes. 

Col. THEoporE RoosevELt, far from 
being abashed by the cold reception which 
national Republican leaders gave his 
indictment of Gov. At SmirH of New 
York at the convention of the State’s 


Republican organization at Rochester, 
repeated his charges on October 11. The 
occasion was a meeting of 
A oo delegates from Republican 
women’s organizations in 
New York City. Young Teppy stated 
that the Democrats would be given just 
fourteen days to answer the charges he 
had made against them, and if the answer 
was not forthcoming, he would amplify 
his charges. “This is a vitally important 
campaign,” he said, in referring to New 
York State’s political fortunes this fall. 
“It is the forerunner of the campaign next 
autumn, and in all probability the destiny 
of the country will depend on what hap- 
pens next fall.” Colonel Roosevetr 
complains that opposition newspapers 
have made no attempt to answer his 
specific charges against Governor SMITH’s 
administration. “There has been no 
attempt to meet our indictment of a 
foolish financial policy,” he said. “There 
has been no answer to our indictment of a 
dilatory water-power policy. There has 
been no reply to our indictment of a 
State Democracy which professes to 
foster a nonpartisan judiciary and then 
proceeds to nominate Tammany stalwarts 
who have held judicial oftice only by 
Tammany appointment. There has been 
no attempt to refute the irrefutable 
statement that Governor SmitH is a 
Tammany man.” 

Wituiam Coscrave, whose Govern- 
ment was returned victorious to the Dail 
Eireann, Ireland’s Parliament, by so 
small a margin, was reélected President 

of the Executive Council by 

Cosgrave six votes. The debate which 
preceded his victory was 
bitter and threatened at times to become 
more than a debate. But order was main- 
tained, and the election was accomplished. 
Eamon DE VALera and his fellow mem- 
bers of the Fianna Fail, sitting in the Dail 
for the first time, took part in the discus- 
sions. De Vatera spoke only in Gaelic, 
the ancient tongue of Ireland, which a 
bare ten per cent of the deputies under- 
stand, so it is said. 

For the first time in more than three 
years, a popular assembly convened in 
Spain on October 10. This new Parliament 
is hardly a representative and virile body 

_. in the exact sense, for it will 

A — not make the laws, but 

Assembly 

merely recommend them to 
the executive power which is invested in 
King Atronso and Primo pe Rivera, 
military dictator. The Assembly attracted 
no great interest in Madrid, but whether 
from the fact that the Spaniards have 
accustomed themselves to getting along 
without a Parliament, or to their feeling 
that this one didn’t amount to much 
anyway, is not known. In due course, so it 
is announced, the executive plans to 
recreate a really representative parlia- 
mentary body which will actually make 
the nation’s laws. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


ROM the editor of the Beaufort 

News of Beaufort, North Carolina, 

comes this incisive note criticizing 
the attitude of Mr. George Fort Milton, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, publisher, in his 
article, “Progressive Democrats in a 
Quandary,” which appeared in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT for October 8. We need only 
to point out that the writer has appar- 
ently overlooked entirely the point Mr. 
Milton made in favoring the chances of 
Senator Walsh over those of Governor 
Smith in the South namely, that, religion 
aside, Smith’s wetness would defeat him 
inevitably, while Walsh’s bone-dry tend- 
encies might save him and his party from 
rout, at the same time laying the anti- 
Catholic bogey. Mr. Milton, we feel sure, 
would not discriminate between the two 
because of the quality of their respective 
allegiances to Catholicism. We would call 
this essential point to our correspondent’s 
attention by way of introduction to his 


Dear Sir: 

The jeremiad of Mr. George Fort Milton 
in a recent issue of your publication is 
entertaining even if somewhat illogical. 
He predicts that the nomination of Gover- 
nor Smith would “revive in a malignant 
form the spirit of religious intolerance,” 
“arouse a frightful religious controversy,” 
resuscitate the Ku-Klux Klan, and split 
the sacredly Solid South. All presumably 
because Governor Smith is a Catholic. 
Then he says that the opposition to Gover- 
nor Smith is not based on his Catholicism 
and suggests that Senator Walsh, who is 
also a Catholic, would be a desirable 
nominee. I would like to know why 
Walsh’s religion, which is the same as 
Smith’s, would not kick up as big a row 
in the South as Smith’s. Personally I 
think it would. I have heard a good many 
Democrats in this section express their 
opposition to Governor Smith and the 
reason given has nearly always been his 
religion. Why not tell the truth about the 
matter? \ 

Witiiam Gites MEBANE. 





MINISTER of East Cleveland, 

Ohio, has sent in the following 
comment suggested by Maynard Shipley’s 
article, “A Year of the Monkey War,” 
which was published in THe InDEPEND- 
ENT for October 1. It needs no preface 
from us, but is interesting as an expression 
of individual opinion out of the common 
run of theological belief: 


Dear Sir: 

I would express my pleasure in reading 
Maynard Shipley’s article, “A Year of the 
Monkey War,” though for an opposite 
reason to that purposed by the writer. 
That thirteen States have taken up the 
question of the religious instruction of the 


American youth is an encouraging indica- 
tion that the legislators are awakening to 
their prime duty of securing the continu- 
ance of religious belief as fundamental to 
government. Without religion there is no 
other sanction available to courts, legisla- 
tive acts and executive duties than the use 
of force. For without God each one’s pri- 
vate judgment is the only test of truth, and 
each one’s consent to a majority ruling the 
only authority. All government is by con- 
sent of the governed, and, if authority is 
not from God, in Him being the reason for 
right, then each individual mind is the 
final source of law, of what is reasonable. 
As to the problem the legislators are 
working on, it is only prohibitive, that 
true science cannot contradict God, the 
author of reason and common sense and 
the author of faith in the Bible. Yet the 
difficulties of even this negative problem 
are great, owing to the presence of non- 
Christian and non-Jewish citizens in many 
States. As to evolution as a scientific 
explanation of the cosmos, while it is 
taught in the Bible in the story of creation, 
yet the reason for it is not the force inher- 
ent in dead matter, but in the creative 
Word of God. There is no other alterna- 
tive. If it were in dead matter, what is 
scientifically proven as impossible — 
spontaneous generation — would have to 
be affirmed as true, as well as the identity 
of minerals, plants, animals, and the speak- 
ing animal. This is against the common- 
sense facts on which all reasoning rests. 
That a monkey never did, and never 
could, speak is scientifically demonstrable. 
Else not only monkeys, but all animals, 
could be and should be evolved by en- 
lightened man into speakers. Evolution is 
not a biological, but a philosophic question, 
except on the presumption that thought 
is material. And it is within the province of 
legislators to eliminate any unscientific 
evolution that is contradictory to the 
religion of all the people. 

{This I offer as an individual assertion of 
the soundness of the Fundamentalists’ 
stand on the concordance of the Bible with 
what is true in evolution. 

Rev. Tuos. G. Rina. 





E have said so much editorially 

against some of the more noxious 
boosterisms of our age and generation 
that we have now come to the point 
where, for the time being at least, we 
think silence will be sterling wisdom if 
not golden. For this reason we are tre- 
mendously bucked, to use an English 
word we have just learned, by a letter 
which has seared its way through the 
circuitous mail route from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, over across the Charles. 


Dear Sir: 

By nature I am one of those peace-lov- 
ing men you see pictured in the advertise- 
ments who prefer a dressing gown, slippers, 


and a friendly pipe before the hearth — 
with a good book in their hands — to the 
noisome strife of the world’s busy marts. 
However, there are times when I feel con- 
strained to knock the dottle indignantly 
from the Friendly Cutty, gird my loins in 
something more suitable than a lounging 
robe, and unleash a few winged words on 
some subject or other which seems calcu- 
lated to agitate the public mind. 

{Now take last Saturday, for instance, 
October 8. On sugaring my coffee and 
spreading the morning paper over the 
toast and scrambled eggs as usual, I ob- 
served in tasty type at the bottom of the 
front page the advice that this was 
“Sweetest Day” and how about making 
somebody happy — and who! My whole 
morning, to say nothing of the toast and 
eggs, was ruined. Every time I passed a 
child on the street without buying him a 
stick of candy — and this happened fre- 
quently —I felt horribly guilty, and 
glanced fearfully up the nearest alley to 
see if anyone was looking. And that eve- 
ning, just to add to my troubles, some 
good neighbor told me that Sunday was 
to be Fire Prevention Day. As a matter 
of fact, everything turned out splendidly, 
for it rained most of the time, thus driving 
home the point with one of Nature’s own 
sermons. But I recall an earlier observance 
of the same day which was not nearly so 
fortunate. 

(It all began when Clean-Up Week was 
inaugurated in my home city in Ohio by 
the placing of rubbish containers at cer- 
tain strategic corners. These receptacles 
met with great popular favor, and were 
soon filled to overflowing with débris of 
one sort or another. Then along came 
Fire Prevention Day, with a parade, led, 
properly enough, by a number of pieces of 
shiny fire apparatus. The route was lined 
with cheering citizens, Then some by- 
stander, in an overwrought moment, 
dropped a cigarette into one of the better 
patronized rubbish cans... 

JI pause to take another notch in my 
belt. 

{I’m all in favor of curing the country of 
this day-and-week disease, even if, as some 
poetaster once phrased it otherwise, we 
have to die at our physician’s hands to do 
it. Therefore in your delightfully intelli- 
gent editorial columns why not advocate, 
say, a “Take-a-Pinch-of-Snuff Week.” 
Snuff did well by our forefathers and has 
been all too sadly neglected in these days 
of coughless nicotine. And this in turn 
would inspire a “Send-Your-Linen-to-the- 
Laundry Week.” There are two good 
Weeks right there. 

(And finally — for my belt will draw 
no tighter — how about a Western Union 
Week? This modern Mercury has given us 
so many happy, happy Days, Weeks, and 
Yom Kippurs that it deserves a good one 
of its own. Let us all wire Mr. Newcomb 
Carlton and tell him how much we en- 
joyed our Eat-an-Apple-a-Day Week for 
a month afterwards last year. 


Grorrrey Mites Kent. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Overtanp UnuimiteD. 1. Read through Mr. 
Peabody’s article making mental notes on the 
qualities which make it interesting. How does the 
author go about making a personal experience not 
far out of the ordinary into an interesting article? 
2. What is gained by the informal note which is 
struck throughout, and the frequent use of the pro- 
nouns “I” and “We”? Notice that the article might 
almost be a chapter out of a diary, or a few pages 
from a long letter. 3. How would you classify it as a 
composition? Is it narrative, description, or exposi- 
tion? Is there any argument in it? 4. Locate Chey- 
enne and Chicago on a map, and estimate the 
distance between the two cities. Locate North Platte 
and Omaha, where the ’plane stopped for refueling. 
Is the route the most direct route possible? 5. See 
what data you are able to find on the United States 
air mail in current newspapers and magazines. How 
many routes are now in operation? Notice that the 
mail ’planes are operated not by the Government, 
but by private companies holding contracts for the 
work. Compare this with the Jetting of mail con- 
tracts to the railways. 6. What do you think of Mr. 
Peabody’s descriptions of night flying, and of dawn 
seen from an airplane? How does he give you pic- 
tures of these things? 7. Write an article of your own 
describing some recent experience you have had. 
The experience need be nothing more unusual than 
an automobile ride or a hike. Try to approach the 
subject from a fresh viewpoint, giving it a personal 
touch designed to make it interesting. Write at 
whatever length you think the subject deserves. 

Peeps 1nTO A War Cuest. 1. What is meant 
in this case by a “War Chest”? What seems to 
be the origin of the term? 2. The author tells how 
British parties obtained funds in the past through 
the distribution of honors. What distribution some- 
what parallel is often made by American political 
parties? 3. What do you think of the ethics of these 
distributions? Are they justifiable on any ground? 4. 
Discuss the purposes of “propaganda” for which 
campaign funds are used. 5. Discuss campaign funds 
in general, giving attention to recent controversies 
over campaign funds in the United States Senate. 
6. Tell something about the political career of each 
of the following: Herbert Asquith; David Lloyd 
George; Bonar Law. 

THe MortHer or YELLOW Journatisom. 1. It 
might be well in considering Mr. Bent’s article to 
assemble three or four copies of Sunday papers 
published i in your vicinity. Bring them to class for 
examination. 2. What is the accepted meaning of 
the term “ yellow journalism?” What, according to 
Mr. Bent, is its “mother?” 3. Examine the papers 
you have brought to verify Mr. Bent’s remarks 
about “features.” Notice the copyright marks on a 
number of the features, and you will find that many 
of them — the comic strips, perhaps— come from 

“syndicates” or other papers. 4. Mr. Bent intimates 
that some of the celebrities whose articles are syndi- 
cated do not do their own writing. Do you know any 
cases in which the writing is done by a literary 

“ghost”? Does Babe Ruth, for example, write his 
own baseball articles? 5. Discuss i in class some of the 
Sunday newspaper features you particularly like or 
dislike, trying to determine why you feel as you do 
about them. 6. Do you think that Mr. Bent is 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
A Dividend of ms ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Com mpany, for the 
er ending September 30, 1927, will be paid 
ieee 31, 1927, to Stockholders of record as of 
September 30, 1927. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 20, 1927. 











justified in believing that some of the Sunday papers 
strike for the intelligence level of the fourteen-year- 
old, or even below? Defend or attack the Sunday 
features in a classroom discussion. 7. If the Sunday 
paper represents “an astonishing organization for 
the prevention of reading,” who is to blame? Is it the 
fault of the newspapers, or of the public? 8. Esti- 
mate for one of the papers you have brought to class 
the relative amount of space devoted to news, to 
features, and to advertising. 9. Write an essay of 
about eight-hundred words on “Sinday Features,” 
upholding or dissenting from the verdict given by 
Mr. Bent. 

Back Stace 1n Wasuincton. 1. This is the first 
of a second series giving “back-stage” glimpses 
of the actors in our national political drama. THE 
INDEPENDENT’s Washington correspondent will 
catch them in unconventional poses. See if you 
think the series more interesting than the usual type 
of political article. 2. Who are the men most fre- 
quently mentioned for the Republican nomination 
for president. Discuss the chances of Hoover, 
Dawes, Lowden, Hughes, and others. 3. Why are a 
majority of them “lying low” at the present time, 
instead of boldly announcing their candidacies? 4. 
What do you think of the correspondent’s descrip- 
tion of the President’s summer as a “frost”? Have 
you seen any intimations elsewhere that Mr. Cool- 
idge was not warmly welcomed in the Black Hills? 
5. Are you able to identify the “Assistant Secretary 
of a government department” who went out in 
search of foreign decorations? Try to discover his 
name. 6. Study the jaunty style of the article, 
noticing the coloring given it by the use of lively 
adjectives and verbs. 7: Write an article of similar 
style on “back-stage” events in your school life. 





Peeps into a War Chest 
(Continued from page 402) 
statesman, although he commands the 
respect of every party in the country, 
cannot any longer take an active part in 
politics and prefers, as is quite natural, to 
be independent of any party organization. 
In his present position he can criticize 
when he likes, and probably in this posi- 
tion he can do more useful service to the 
state than as an ardent supporter of the 

Liberal party. 

The scandal caused by the honors lists 
of the Coalition Government resulted in 
1923, under the Premiership of Mr. Bonar 
Law, in the setting up of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole question 
of granting honors. As a result of this in- 
quiry, each Government on coming into 
office has to appoint a “Committee‘of the 
Privy Council,” whose duty it is to exam- 
ine the honors list which the Prime Minis- 
ter desires to forward to the crown for 
approval. The patronage secretary or the 
party manager, as the case may be, has to 
sign a statement declaring that no money 
has passed directly or indirectly between 
the individual for whom the honor is 
asked and any political party fund. The 
result of this has been that the public life 
of England has been purified from this 
particular form of corruption which 
reached its zenith under the Coalition 
Government. There can in future be no 
more selling of honors for the sake of 
party funds, and those who are honored 
by the crown can legitimately consider 
that they have deserved their reward for 
meritorious service to the state. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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SAM WILSON and 
PAUL RODMAN 


HEY were two partners in 

I business who had the fore- 

sight to anticipate the event 
which happened, the sudden death 
of one of them. 

It was Rodman who died, and he 
was the backbone of the manage- 
ment. But the business continued 
its growth because partnership in- 
surance tided over the necessary re- 
organization. 

The story of these two men and 
how they made their plans is 
told in “A Properly Anticipat- 
ed Event,”’ a booklet which 
your local John Hancock of- 
fice will be glad to send you, or 
it can be obtained by writing 
to Inquiry Bureau, 


Saar 
Lire INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by special- 
ized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 titles, 
price 10c; No. 165, Fine Arts, 1679 titles, free; a 167, 
General Literature, 1730 titles, free; No. 168, Rare 
Americana, 309 pp., 2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 
169, Autographs, 4472 titles, free. 

When in Boston 

Browse in GOODSPEED’S 


Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 


ABBOTSFORD SGIOOL. 


Boarding and Day a wd Girls 





Primary to — rogressive methods. 
CAVANAUGH. Printpat 
2201 poner FO Ave Washington, D. C. 





MRS. BURT’S SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots, 1-12 yrs. 
Guard the years when impressions are made. 
pecialized care and thorough training up to 8th 
grade. Tel: Peekskill 1139. 
1120 Constant Peekskill, N. Y. 








A Specialist 


said a celebrated surgeon recently, “is a 
man who. knows more and more about less 
and less” 


INDEPENDENT rfeaders—busy men and 
women everywhere —are specialists in many 
fields of endeavor. The demands of active 
business and professional careers leave them 
little time for recreative reading — none at all 
for the trivial and commonplace 


Tue INDEPENDENT selects and analyzes the 
important news of the week—and of the 
year. It is a companionable complement to 
orderly minds —a magazine which prints less 
and less about more and more 


The introductory subscription offer below is your 
opportunity to become acquainted with this weekly maga- 
zine, and the broad range of subjects it covers — as wide as 
the varied’ interests of its readers, over twenty per cent of 
whom are listed in “Who's Who” 


Tue INDEPENDENT 


Special Of f er | 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW READERS I should like to become acquainted with THe INDEPENDENT. 


Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
way Sere subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


for 8 months (34 issues) 


for $ .00 
only 2 














